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and growing developments in the 


north, most of the population is con- 


centrated within 200 miles of the 
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southern border. 
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This book has been prepared to assist you in 
making a quick and happy adjustment to your new 
country. It is a welcome to Canada and, at the same 
time, a practical guide to serve you during the 
first weeks and months of your residence here. 


Canada is largely a nation of immigrants. My 
own people came to this country just over one 
hundred years ago. In those days it was a long 
trip and hard were the conditions of life that they 
found awaiting them. 


That period of early hardship is past, but not 
the spirit of adventure and opportunity that per- 
vaded and inspired it. The foundations of Canada 
have been laid, but the nation is still young and 
its future offers a challenge to all its people. You 
have come at a time when the best work is still 
to be done. 


The benefits of immigration are balanced bene- 
fits. What Canada is offering to you in opportunity, 
you will repay in character, talents and skills, as 
so many others have done before you. 


You may not make your adjustment to your 
new surroundings wholly without difficulty, but you 
will, I am sure, find Canada a kindly couniry. In 
whatever community you make your home you 
will find, not only good friends, but services of the 
federal Government, provincial Governments, muni- 


cipal bodies and private agencies ready to help 
and advise you. Many of these services are des- 
cribed in this little book. 


In the name of the Government and people of 
Canada, I bid you welcome and trust that you will 
have good health, happiness and prosperity in 
Canada. 


Minister of Mines and Resources. 


Goreword 


THIS IS CANADA will not tell you everything you will want 
to know about the country you have chosen as your new home. 
Many things you can learn only by living in Canada and by 
coming to know Canadians as friends. But it is hoped that this 
booklet will give you some useful information, and will direct 
you to organizations and agencies which will be of service. 


In the planning and the working out of this booklet, many 
individuals and organizations have been consulted. We have 
been particularly indebted to officials of the Immigration Branch 
and of the Information Section of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. 


The executive and staff of the Canadian Citizenship Council 
were exceedingly helpful at all stages of the preparation. 
Among those who have contributed suggestions and criticism 
are officials in the following government departments and 
private agencies: the Department of Health and Welfare, the 
Citizenship Branch of the Department of the Secretary of State, 
the Department of External Affairs, the Department of Labour, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Canadian Jewish Congress, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, the United Nations Society, the Church 
of All Nations in Montreal and Toronto, Community Programmes, 
Ontario, the Department of Education in Quebec and Ontario, the 
Canadian National Committee on Refugees, former UNRRA 
officials and social workers in various agencies. 


The research for the booklet was carried on by Charles 
Clay. The illustrations and the cover design were prepared by 
Carter B. Storr. 


Responsibility for this publication and for the views expressed 
rests upon the following members of the staff of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education: E. A. Corbett, J. R. Kidd, Isabel 
Wilson, Douglas Clark. The editorial work on the booklet was 
done by Isabel Wilson. 


E. A. CORBETT, 

Director, 

Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 


THIS IS CANADA 


This ls Canada 


CHAPTER I 


GETTING TO KNOW CANADA 


The purpose of this book is to welcome you to 
Canada. Since you are to live here and become a 
citizen, the hope is that you will feel comfortable 
and at home in a very short time. Here are a few 
things it may be well to keep in mind. 


A point to remember is that Canadians vary as 
much as do people in any other part of the world. 
As you travel about the country you will meet all 
types. If some of them do not measure up to your 
expectations, do not let this colour your early 
impressions of the country as a whole. For every 
Canadian who is not so cordial, you will find many 
more who are friendly and open-hearted, ready 
to help you in every way. 


You will not be in Canada long before you dis- 
cover all sorts of things which are done differently 
here from the way they are done in Great Britain or 
in Europe. It is only natural that in many cases 
you will think the practice at home better than 
the practice in Canada. There is no reason in the 
world why you should not sometimes frankly state 
your views. But criticising the customs of other 
people too freely can lead to misunderstanding. 
We; as Canadians, face the same problem within 
our.own country. For instance, the Easterner going 
to live on the Prairies may find much that he con- 
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siders could be improved. While the Westerner, 
coming perhaps to Toronto, may feel critical of 
many things about the city and not hesitate to say so. 


This is all right so long as it remains good 
humoured. But it is a good idea for a newcomer 
to any country to make sure that too much of 
his conversation does not consist of comparisons 
with the country and life he has just left. 


Of course, it is impossible even to mention all 
the things you may at first find strange. But it is 
perhaps a good idea to say a word about the 
transportation systems in our cities and towns, for 
many newcomers find them puzzling, and they are 
among the first things that you will need to under- 
stand. Systems vary widely across the country. 
There are street cars (trams), trolley buses, and 
ordinary buses. Larger centres may have all three. 
Very frequently, you enter at the front, and leave 
by centre or rear doors. But you will find excep- 
tions. The systems, however, have two or three 
points in common. They all sell strips of tickets— 
usually three, four or five tickets for 25 cents. You 
can, of course, pay cash each time. But it is much 
less expensive to buy these strips, and hold the 
unused tickets for future occasions. Fares do not 
depend upon the distance you wish to go. You 
pay one ticket for a short or for a long trip. Ifa 
single car or bus will not take you to your destina- 
tion, you are given a transfer to another. It is quite 
possible, in larger cities, to travel for miles, on three 
or four different street cars, for the payment of one 
ticket. However, if you use a car or bus which is 
outside the city limits, you will have an additional 
fare to pay. 
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To the stranger in any country a word of 
caution may be of service. In Canada, as elsewhere 
in the world, there are people who make a livelihood 
by their wits. Their activities may be just within 
the law, or just outside it. As a newcomer, it may 
be your misfortune to meet one of these people. 
Before you take any action, particularly before you 
lay out any money, remember that good advice 
is always available. Speak to your local bank 
manager, or to a citizen whom you know is reliable. 
In some cities, there is an organization known as 
the Better Business Bureau. It is equipped to detect 
dishonest propositions, and will give you informa- 
tion free of charge. 


Be sure not to pay anyone for “helping you get 
your citizenship papers’. The steps you need to take 
to obtain Canadian citizenship are outlined in the 
final chapter of this booklet. You can get complete 
information by writing to the Citizenship Branch, 
Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 


If you are of European birth, and have relatives 
or friends whom you are hoping may eventually 
follow you to Canada, write to the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Otta- 
wa. Remember that only government officials can 
arrange for people to enter Canada. The promises 
of private persons who claim to be able to obtain 
visas, in exchange for money, are absolutely 
worthless. 


People in Canada are free to travel about the 
country without carrying documents of any kind. 
If they need simple identification Cas, for example, 
in cashing a cheque) they use their automobile 
license, letters, insurance receipts, or some other 
widely recognized paper. 


Of course, there are times in the lives of most 
Canadians when they must supply official inform- 
ation about themselves. This is usually a matter 
of producing a birth certificate. You will not have 
a Canadian birth certificate, but if you are from 
Europe you will have the passport you used to 
come to this country. Be sure to keep your pass- 
port safely. Until you receive your citizenship certi- 
ficate, it will be your chief means of identification 
at such times as you may need one. 


It is likely you will meet Canadians who know 
your home country well. Hundreds of thousands 
of them served overseas in the second World War, 
and were warmly received into homes in Great 
Britain and on the continent. Often they formed 
lasting friendships, and became deeply attached to 
the countries in which they saw service. A large 
number married overseas. Letters home told Cana- 
dian families of people and conditions in the old 
lands. Never before have so many citizens had 
such personal contact with the British Isles and 
Europe. This should help to make you feel at home. 
When you talk to these Canadians, they will know 
your home background, and will understand the 
strangeness you may feel at first in this country. 
They will be the best people to explain differences 
between the new world and the old. 


Many people, who see Canada for the first time, 
may gain the impression that it is largely American- 
ized. And, on the surface, there is much to justify 
this impression. Canadian cities, ways of living, 
attitudes to life, are influenced by our close ties 
with the United States. There is hardly a Canadian 
who has not relatives or friends across the border. 
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You will hear some people discuss American politics 
almost as if they had votes in the Presidential 
elections. Canadians cannot help but feel the pull 
of so large, powerful and friendly a neighbour. 


But no one must underestimate Canada's attach- 
ment to the British Commonwealth. Canada is the 
second nation of the Commonwealth, and is 
proud of her share in building it. In two world 
wars, she has unhesitatingly stood with her sister 
Dominions. British tradition rules many aspects 
of Canadian life. Canadians feel that these tradi- 
tions have saved Canada from some of the extremes 
of American civilization. 


Canada is in an unusual position. She is the 
only country in the world with so close an under- 
standing of the two great English-speaking nations— 
the United States and Great Britain. This sometimes 
leads to contradictory attitudes. A Canadian may 
one day resent an American criticizing the British, 
while the very next day he will be sharply irritated 
if he hears a Britisher criticizing the Americans. 
He, of course, holds himself free to criticize both. 


Canadians hope that you will like Canada, 
that you will be happy and successful in this coun- 
try. They wish you well, both for your own sake 
and for Canada’s sake. Remember that everyone 
in Canada, except the Eskimo and the North America 
Indian, is an “immigrant or the descendant of an 
“immigrant”. The sense of strangeness you may 
feel has been felt by many of the people you will 
see everyday in the streets and in the shops. These 
people have learned to think of themselves as 
belonging here. Canadians hope that you will soon 
come to feel this way about it too. 


CHAPTER II 


FROM SEA TO SEA 


Canada stretches across the top half of the 
North American continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and north to the Arctic Ocean. Within its 
boundaries are found almost every kind of land 
formation and a wide variation of climate. Canada 
is the third largest country in the world; only Russia 
and China are bigger. 


Some idea of the expanse of Canadian ter- 
ritory is gained when we realize that we have five 
solar time zones. There is a sixth, but it falls mostly 
in the Pacific ocean. When it is 12 o'clock midnight 
in Halifax, people in Vancouver may be buying 
tickets to an 8 o'clock movie. 


Ih 1867, at the time of Confederation, Canada 
consisted of the four provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia were separated from central 
Canada by many miles of difficult country. West 
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of the Great Lakes stretched the Prairies, then almost 
completely unsettled. And, on the Pacific coast, 
the rising colony of British Columbia stood isolated 
by the Rocky Mountains. 


The task of Canadian statesmen was to bring 
together these far separated land areas into one 
nation. The first step was the completion of the 
transcontinental railway in ~°1885. Railway cons- 
truction made possible the settlement of the land 
and the development of our natural resources. 


When we think of Canada’s resources we think 
first of wheat, timber, minerals and fish. Canada 
produces all these in enormous quantities and 
exports them to the markets of the world. Fur, 
which was the earliest mainstay of the French 
colonies, is still important but is not a major source 
of wealth. 


Wheat is Canada’s best known agricultural 
product both for volume and quality. But the 
production of oats and barley is rising steadily. 
The loading of the grain boats each season at the 
head of Lake Superior is one of the great sights 
of the country. It must not be forgotten, however, 
how important cheese, bacon, apples, sugar beets, 
tobacco and potatoes are as wealth producers. 


Although Canada's basic industry is agriculture, 
only about one-seventh of our total area is entirely, 
or even partly, suitable for farming. In 1941, there 
were 734,760 occupied farms in Canada. Of the 
gainfully employed population, 31.7 percent was 
engaged on the land. 

Over a million square miles of Canadian soil 
are covered with forest. The greatest stands which 
produce lumber for building and construction are 
in British Columbia. The most famous West coast 
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woods are Douglas fir, and B.C. cedar. Some of 
these great cedar trees were seedlings when Amer- 
ica was discovered. 


Much of Canada’s forest production goes into 
newsprint. The first pulp mills were built as long 
ago as 1866. Although Canada ships some raw 
pulpwood, most of it is processed here. In 1946, 
she turned out more than half the newsprint of the 
world. 


Canada, like the United States, has been waste- 
ful of her forest resources. She is only beginning 
to follow methods of scientific cutting and other 
conservation measures long used in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Czechoslovakia, France, and 
elsewhere in Europe. 


The Gold Rush to the Yukon in 1898 centred 
the attention of the world on Canada’s mineral 
resources. But it is unlikely that there will be any 
more such sensational finds of free surface gold. 
The adventurers of Dawson City have given place 
to the hardy prospectors of today, who search the 
Norih country for possible deep mines. Deep mining 
has produced great wealth, not only of gold and 
silver, but of nickel Cof which Canada has almost 
a monopoly), copper, lead “arid zinc: “Trailpain 
British Columbia, Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine in 
Ontario, God's Lake in Manitoba, Yellowknife in 
the Northwest Territories, and Rouyn in Quebec, are 
some famous place-names in mining. You will 
often hear Canadians refer to them. 


Canada is also an important producer® ct 
aluminum, asbestos, gypsum, mica and many other 
minerals. The large uranium deposits at Great 
Bear Lake have become the property of the nation 
because of their importance in this atomic age. 
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Oil is found in Alberta. At the present time 
new discoveries point to the possibility of enorm- 
ously increased output there. There are great coal 
deposits in the West and in the East, but they are 
so far removed from the large industrial centres that 
American mines compete with ease in the Cana- 
dian market. 

Some sixty different kinds of fish are harvested 
from Canadian waters. In 1945, Canadian fisher- 
men sold their catch for $113,690,000. 


Off the Eastern coast lies the great body of 
shallow water known as the continental shelf. The 
Labrador current keeps the water cool, while the 
shallow depth allows the sunlight to penetrate to 
the ocean floor and thus stimulate the growth of 
fish food. The fishing grounds of the Pacific coast 
are smaller in area, but are even more productive. 
Inland, on the Great Lakes and the larger lakes of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the North- 
west Territories, the catching and processing of 
whitefish, lake trout, and other varieties of fresh 
water fish, has become a large industry. 

Canada's development in the past was mainly 
based upon the sale of these great staples. Our 
exports consisted chiefly of food and raw materials. 
This situation has changed in the last thirty years. 
As the result of two world wars, Canada has become 
a manufacturing nation. This has emphasized the 
importance of our water power resources. In 1947, 
about three-quarters of our industries operated on 
electric current. And there are still great possi- 
bilities for further development. 

You will be interested to know about the racial 
and national background of the almost thirteen 
million people who live in Canada. The largest 
single group, over 5¥2 million, trace their origin 
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to the British Isles. The next largest group is French 
Canadian. Nearly 32 million people are descended 
from the colonists who settled on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence River, when Canada belonged to 
France. 


Every country in Europe is represented in the 
balance of our population. Most of these people came 
in the great wave of immigration after the opening 
years of this century. But, even at a much earlier 
period, settlers from continental Europe were helping 
to build Canada. The census figures for 1941 show 
that the largest groups, by birth or descent, were 
Germans (464,000); Ukrainians (305,000); Scan- 
dinavians (244,000); Poles (167,000); and Italians 
(112,000). These larger groups are followed in order 
by Russians, Hungarians, Finns, Austrians, Belgians, 
Roumanians, Yugoslavs, Greeks and Bulgarians. 


There are more than 34,000 Chinese in Canada, 
and about 23,000 Japanese. There is a small 


number of East Indians on the Pacific coast Cabout 
Pou). 


You will want to know about the first inhabitants 
of Canada—the North American Indians. The 
popular idea that the race is disappearing is not 
true. There are probably fewer now than when the 
white man first came to these shores. But the 
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Indian population has been steadily rising during 
the 20th century. In 1944, there were, all-told, about 
135,000, spread through the nine provinces and the 
Northwest Territories. Most of the Indians live on 
reserves. These tracts of land were set aside for 
them by the Crown when the Indians ceded their 
ancient title to the country. They are given assist- 
ance in agriculture and other pursuits, and cash 
grants are made. Their affairs are administered 
by the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

Eskimos in Canada are principally on the north- 
ern fringe of the mainland and along the coasts of 
many islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in 
Hudson Bay. At the time of the last census, there 
were slightly over 7,000. ° Mostly, they obtain their 
food and clothing from the mammals of the ocean. 
But some inland Eskimos live on caribou. Permanent 
stations are maintained in the Arctic, where medical 
service is provided. 

Canada has drawn upon the ability and skills 
of many peoples in building the nation of today. 
In the eighty years since Confederation, there have 
been both triumphs and disappointments. At one 
time it was believed that our population might 
some day approach that of the United States. We 
now see the situation more clearly. There are large 
areas of Canada which produce great wealth in 
minerals, timber or fur, but which will not support 
large settlement. In fact, most Canadians live on 
a strip of land, not more than 200 miles wide, along 
the international boundary line although the width 
of the strip is gradually, and in some parts, rather 
rapidly expanding. Thus, while we need many 
more people to help us develop our resources and 
industries, Canada’s population will never cor- 
respond to her physical size. 
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CHAPTER III 


CANADA'S REGIONS 


Canada has five main regions. These regions 
differ greatly in soil, climate and natural resources. 
All of them stretch across provincial boundary 
lines. The five regions are (1) the Maritimes, 
(2) Central Canada, (3) the Prairies, (4) the 
region of the Rocky Mountains, (5) the vast North- 
land. The Peace River area of British Columbia and 
Alberta is often thought of as a separate region. 


In the Maritime region lie the three Atlantic 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. These provinces were settled first 
by the French in the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
after the British conquest in 1759, by the British. 
Beginning in 1783 there was a large influx of 
refugees from the American Revolution. These were 
known as United Empire Loyalists because they 
preferred to pioneer in a new land belonging to 
Great Britain rather than remain as citizens of what 
they considered to be a rebel nation. Throughout 
the 19th century and on into the 20th, immigration 
to the Maritime Provinces continued to be mainly 
from the British Isles and the tradition has remained 
strongly that of the Scottish, Irish and English 
peoples. 


The Maritime provinces make the most uniform 
geographic region in Canada. This part of the 
country, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
was originally covered with heavy forest, and 
although a great part of it has been cleared for 
farming, there are still large areas of timber in both 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Partly for this 
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reason, farms are of relatively small acreage. The 
Maritime region has a long coast-line, and fishing 
is an important industry. Nova Scotia has extensive 
coal deposits, and since iron ore can be brought 
over readily from Newfoundland, steel production is 
a major activity. There is some manufacturing 
in each of these provinces, but it is restricted largely 
to processing the products of the sea, the farm and 
the forest. Winters are long in the Maritimes with 
heavy snowfall in some sections but the cold is not 
as severe as in many others parts of Canada and 
the summers are moderate and pleasant. 


The second region is what is called Central 
Canada and includes large areas of Quebec and 
Ontario. Quebec province is the oldest part of 
Canada and was settled by the French beginning in 
1608. Quebec is like a nation within a nation. It 
cherishes deeply its ancient inheritance of culture, 
religion and legal institutions. Ontario, on the other 
hand, is predominantly English-speaking. Like the 
Maritimes, it absorbed a large part of the United 
Empire Loyalist movement. Immigration continued 
through the early years of the 20th century mainly 
from the British Isles. 


The Central Canada region contains the most 
balanced economy in the country. The farm lands 
in both provinces produce a wide variety of crops; 
grain, cattle, dairy products, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits and tobacco. In much of Quebec province 
and in the eastern part of Ontario many farmers 
derive a substantial part of their income from the 
sale of maple syrup and maple sugar. The Central 
region is highly industrialized and in 1946 produced 
68 per cent of all Canada’s manufactured goods. 
These ranged from automobiles to electrical sup- 
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plies, from steel plates to processed farm foods, 
from chemical products to agricultural machinery. 


The Quebec section has about one quarter of 
Canada's dairy production, half of our pulp and 
paper industry, half of Canada’s hydro-electric 
installation and three-quarters of the textile industry. 


Over half of Canada’s population is concen- 
trated in those sections of Quebec and Ontario which 
lie within the Central region. There is a heavy 
snowfall in winter, which in the southern parts 
frequently turns to sleet and rain. The summers 
are hot in both provinces, but usually there is ample 
rainfall during the growing months. 


The third region is the Prairies, which lie within 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. This country was opened up first by the 
two great fur-trading companies, the Hudson's Bay 
Company, established in 1670 and the North-West 
Fur Trading Co. a little over one hundred years later. 
Settlement began in 1812 with the arrival of the 
Selkirk pioneers on the Red River, near the site of 
the present Winnipeg, and moved slowly until the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885. 
Since that time some two and a half million people 
have settled in the prairie region. They have come 
from many lands. Every country in Europe is 
represented. In Winnipeg, which is the metropolis 
of the Prairies, some forty languages are spoken. 


What we often refer to as the “bald prairie” 
covers nearly 200,000 square miles and in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta it is almost wholly without 
trees except those which have been planted by the 
farmers themselves with government assistance, or 
those which are found in such rolling country as the 
Cypress Hills. The land is divided into units of 
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160 acres, called quarter sections, a full section 
being 640 acres. Many farmers work two quarter 
sections or more, using tractor drawn machinery. 


Wheat is the chief grain crop on the prairies 
although a great deal of barley, oats, flax, rye and 
alfalfa are grown. Farther north mixed farming is 
more general. It is considered increasingly import- 
ant since it is less hazardous than depending entirely 
upon one crop. In the foothills country of Alberta 
there are many great cattle, sheep and horse 
ranches. Sugar beet growing has become an 
important activity in the irrigated districts of south- 
em Alberta. 

Many of you will have heard of the Peace River 
Country which lies partly in Northern Alberta and 
partly in Northern British Columbia. This area is 
famous for the fertility of its soil. Although it is two 
hundred miles north of Edmonton, the capital city 
of Alberta, the Peace River block, as it is often called, 
produces a wide variety of agricultural commodities. 
Of special interest is the fact that the Dominion 
Experimental Farm at Beaver Lodge has dem- 
onstrated that apples and small fruits of almost every 
kind can be grown successfully. 

In the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, winters are usually very cold, although 
in Southern Alberta warm winds from over the 
Rockies frequently break up the cold spells, giving 
days of spring-like weather in the midst of winter. 
Summers are hot, and in the middle and southern 
parts of all three provinces, droughts occur fre- 
quently. 

The fourth region lies within and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains mostly in the province of British 
Columbia. The main stream of settlement after the 
arrival of the C.P.R. was British, although here again 
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as on the prairies, many representatives of European 
countries are found. There is also a considerable 
number of Orientals. 


The Fraser, Columbia, Thompson, Okanagan 
and Kootenay Valleys are important areas of settle- 
ment in between the mountain ranges. The largest 
of these valleys is that of the Fraser River. All of 
them are rich in the production of vegetables, pota- 
toes and fruit. The Okanagan is especially famous 
for the abundance and quality of its apples. Prac- 
tically the whole Rocky Mountain region is forested 
except the peaks above the timber line and 60 per 
cent of British Columbia's income is from the lumber 
industry. Mining and fishing also produce great 
wealth. 


The climate of British Columbia is varied. The 
inland areas are cold in the winter with heavy snow- 
fall, and the summers are hot. The coastal areas, 
influenced by the Japanese current, have long 
delightful summers. The heat is not excessive. 
During the winter months, however, rainfall is heavy. 
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What is usually referred to as Canada’s North- 
land is the fifth and largest of our geographic 
regions. Over half of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, three-fifths of Manitoba, one-third of Saskat- 
chewan, the north-east corner of Alberta, all of the 
Yukon Territory and the North-West territories are in 
this northern region. Actually it adds up to over 
half of Canada’s total area. This region is made up 
of rolling country where the soil is thin and unpro- 
ductive. A large part of it is forested and the region 
is full of rivers and lakes of varying size, where 
whitefish and trout are found in great abundance. 
Its chief value is the variety and extent of its 
mineral deposits, particularly those located in some 
of the oldest rocks in the world, known in Canada 
as the Pre-Cambrian shield. 


Only Eskimos, fur-traders, missionaries, police, 
radar and weather-station operators live the year 
round in the extreme north. But people are often 
surprised to learn that, within the Arctic Circle, it 
is possible to grow vegetables and flowers to enorm- 
ous sizes. This is the result of about three months 
of almost continuous summer sunshine. The thaw- 
ing ground supplies sufficient moisture. The winters, 
of course, are long and dark, with the sun scarcely 
above the horizon. 


For over fifty years steam boats carrying pas- 
sengers and freight have plied the waters of the 
Mackenzie River and its tributaries. In the summer 
the round trip from Fort MacMurray on the Atha- 
basca to the mouth of the Mackenzie at the Arctic 
Ocean can be made with comfort and enjoyment. 
But for the past twenty years the aeroplane has 
played an increasingly important part in the 
development of Canada’s north. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW CANADA IS GOVERNED 


Canada is a federal union of nine provinces. 
Each one of the provinces has a parliament of its 
own and there is a national parliament at Ottawa. 


The Canadian constitution is partly written and 
partly unwritten. The unwritten part of the con- 
stitution consists of our institutions of freedom, which 
came to us from Great Britain. From her we took 
over the principles and practices of parliamentary 
democracy. We are also, of course, in debt to 
peoples all over the world who have fought to 
establish their liberties. 


Parliamentary democracy developed in Britain 
over long centuries and is based, for the most part, 
on custom and tradition. These customs and tradi- 
tions have all the force of law. Through them the 
elected representatives of the people control their 
government. 


The written part of the constitution is the British 
North America Act of 1867. This statute, as amended 
from time to time, sets forth the conditions under 
which the provinces have come together to form one 
nation. Canadians commonly refer to the Act by 
its initials, as the B.N.A. Act. 


By the terms of the B.N.A. Act, the government 
at Ottawa controls such matters of national concern 
as defense, foreign affairs, currency, banking and 
transportation. The separate provinces retain full 
control over local matters, including such large ones 
as labour, within the province, education, and most 
of the social securities and services. 
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In some fields, such as agriculture, both the 
Federal government and the provinces exercise 
authority. In the case of unemployment insurance 
the Federal government administers a nation-wide 
system as a result of agreement with the provinces 
and a change in the constitution. 


The B.N.A. Act attempted to state clearly the 
law-making powers of the Federal government and 
of the provinces. But exact definition was impos- 
sible. Through the years sharp disputes have arisen. 
The highest courts, when called upon to settle such 
questions have, for the most part, decided in favour 
of the provinces. For this reason, the provinces 
today possess much more power than seemed to 
belong to them at Confederation. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in times of grave national 
danger, such as war, the Federal government takes 
on enormously increased power. So long as the 
emergency lasts, it can override provincial authority. 

The B.N.A. Act was passed by the British 
parliament, and only the British parliament can 
change its terms. This it will always do upon the 
request of the Canadian parliament. The British 
parliament would gladly give up this duty if Cana- 
dians could settle upon some other method of 
amending their constitution. 

Our parliamentary institutions are based on the 
principle of responsible government. This is the 
Canadian term for parliamentary democracy on the 
British model. It is another way of saying that the 
will of the people must prevail. The ministers of 
the Crown who carry on the government of the 
country are responsible to the freely elected 
representatives of the people. No one can remain 
a minister of the Crown unless he has a seat in 
parliament. 
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The parliament of Canada consists of the King 
(represented in Canada by a Viceroy or Governor- 
General, who is appointed on the nomination of the 
Canadian government), the Senate and the House 
of Commons. 

Although the Senate is the upper house, its 
influence is far below that of the Commons. Its 
members are not elected, but are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, and hold office for life. No proposal for 
spending the people’s money can be made in the 
Senate. All such proposals must be made in the 
House of Commons. But the approval of the Senate 
is necessary for any bill before it becomes law. 


The democratic core of parliamentary authority 
is the House of Commons, with its 255 members. A 
general election of members must be held at least 
once every five years. All citizens who are 21 years 
of age or over may vote. You will find in the last 
chapter of this book a description of the steps neces- 
sary to obtain citizenship and the right to vote. 
However, the British subject, not yet a Canadian 
citizen, has the right to vote, by reason of his status 
as a British subject. 


The party leader with the greatest number of 
supporters in the House ordinarily becomes Prime 
Minister. His first task is to form a government— 
that is, to select the members of his cabinet. The 
leader of the next largest party is known as Leader 
of the Opposition. His duty is to criticize govern- 
ment policy, evolve constructive policies of his own, 
and to stand ready to take over the reigns of office 
if the government should be defeated. 


Cabinet ministers become heads of individual 
departments of government, such as Agriculture, 
Finance and Justice. But, as members of the govern- 
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ment, they stand or fall together. They may differ 
sharply among themselves in private, but they must 
present a united front in public. A minister who 
cannot keep to this rule must leave the cabinet. 


In the House of Commons, Cabinet ministers 
answer criticism and defend their administration. 
It is an unwritten law that the government must at 
all times command a majority in the House. If it 
cannot do so; ii must resign, or go at once to the 
country in a general election. The people then 
decide what party they wish to govern them. A 
Prime Minister, however, will seldom permit himself 
to be outvoted in the House. Long before such a 
crisis arises, he will seek a renewed mandate from 
the people. If he fails to gain their support, the 
Leader of the Opposition takes over. 


The Governor-General is the personal represent- 
ative of the King in Canada. He is appointed by 
His Majesty, on the advice of the Prime Minister 
of Canada, and is head of the state. He opens, 
prorogues and dissolves parliament. All bills passed 
by the Commons, and approved by the Senate, must 
have his signature before they become law. But in 
all his official duties he acts only on the advice of 
his responsible ministers. And these, as we have 
seen, cannot continue to be ministers unless they 
have the support and confidence of the represent- 
atives of the people. 


The provincial parliaments carry on in the same 
general way as the parliament at Ottawa. The 
representative of the King in the provinces is the 
LieutenantGovernor. He is appointed by the 
Federal government. Only one province, Quebec, 
has an upper house. This is known as the Legis- 
lative Council. 
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The Yukon Territory, created in 1898, is gov- 
emed by a Controller appointed by the Federal 
government, and an elected council of three mem- 
bers. The Northwest Territories are administered 
by a Commissioner, his deputy, and five Coun- 
cillors appointed by the Federal government. 


In no country are people in complete agreement 
about what should be done concerning their nation’s 
problems. But in the western democracies, citizens 
may freely express differences of viewpoint. The 
political party is the means by which they make 
their opinions count. You will not be in Canada 
very long before you become familiar with the 
names of our political parties and what they stand 
for. The two oldest and largest parties are the 
Liberals and the Progressive-Conservatives. Next 
in number and influence is the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation (the C.C.F.). This party 
closely resembles the British Labour party in out 
look and programme. The Social Credit party is 
not socialist, but is committed to policies of money 
and credit reform. 

As this booklet goes to press, the Liberals are 
in power at Ottawa and in the three Maritime 
provinces. The Progressive-Conservatives control 
the government in Ontario. The C.C-F. is in office 
in Saskatchewan. The Union Nationale, a purely 
Quebec party, is in power in that province. Alberta 
has a Social Credit government, while Manitoba 
and British Columbia are controlled by coalitions of 
Liberals and Progressive-Conservatives. 

The Labour-Progressive party Ccommunist) has 
two members in the Ontario legislature and one 
in the Manitoba legislature. 

The whole matter of municipal organization 
comes under the control of the provinces. The power 
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of municipalities to deal with such matters as public 
health, public utilities, streets, fire and police pro- 
tection and so forth, is derived from provincial 
statute. Municipal organization varies considerably 
across the country. For the most part, urban muni- 
cipalities are called cities, towns and villages. There 
are several names for rural units. In Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick there are counties. Rural muni- 
cipalities, townships, districts and parishes are other 
terms used in Canada. In 1945, there were 1,672 
urban and 2,180 rural municipalities in Canada. 


Each city has a mayor and council, and in 
Ontario, often a Board of Control, all elected for one 
or two-year terms. Rural units have reeves, ward- 
ens, and councils elected for one-year terms. Muni- 
cipal elections are not generally fought on a basis 
of party politics. 


In July, 1948, the people of Newfoundland voted to 
join Canada as the tenth province. 
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CHAPTER V 


WHAT ABOUT A PLACE TO LIVE? 


You may be surprised to learn that a country 
which experienced no wartime devastation has not 
enough houses. Canada is in fact faced with a 
grave shoriage of accommodation. During and 
since the war, many families have been forced to 
live in makeshift and unsuitable quarters. While 
steps are being taken to meet the situation both 
by the government at Ottawa and by the govern- 
ments of the provinces, there is no use pretending 
that the problem has been solved. It is still extremely 
difficult in many cities and towns to find a place to 
live. Present troubles can be traced to the decline 
of building in the second World War and in the 
period of depression which came before it. 


Canada has a National Housing Act planned 
to encourage building and individual ownership. 
Although its terms provide for generous loans, the 
amount of dwelling space erected in recent years 
has on the whole been disappointing. High costs 
and shortages of skilled labour are chiefly res- 
ponsible. 


The National Housing Act makes it possible 
for a man who wants to build a house for himself 
to borrow most of the money required. The govern- 
ment stands behind a much larger loan than private 
individuals or companies would ordinarily grant to 
him. 

The greatest amount obtainable is 90 percent of 
the first $4,000 of lending value, and 70 percent of 
the amount over $4,000. The lending value is the 
estimated cost of construction, including the land. 
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A loan may run for as long as 30 years. It is paid 
back in monthly installments, in which are included 
the interest and taxes. These terms apply to farm- 
ers as well as city dwellers. But if the farmer has 
already borrowed money on his farm, the amount 
he may obtain for a new house is less. 


The National Housing Act was also designed to 
encourage the building of places for rent. But here 
again high costs have stood in the way. The 
problem, as in other countries, is to construct accom- 
modation which can be rented at rates the ordinary 
man can afford to pay. 


Meanwhile, house and apartment rentals con- 
tinue to be frozen, under the emergency powers of 
the government at Ottawa. This means that your 
landlord cannot raise your rent unless he gives you 
a two-year lease. If he does so, he can charge 
10 percent more. No landlord can order a well- 
behaved tenant to move, unless he can prove that 
he needs the accommodation more than the tenant 
does. If a tenant leaves of his own free will, the 
new tenant takes possession on the same terms as 
the old one. 


It must be borne in mind that the above 
regulations do not apply to rooms or living space 
other than houses or apartments. It should also be 
noted that the regulations are temporary orders to 
meet an emergency. They can be revised or altered 
at any time. 

About a third of Canada’s people live on farms; 
a third live in rural communities, villages, and small 
towns; and the remaining third live in the larger 
towns and cities. The housing problem you will 
have to face will depend on where you settle in 
Canada. Difficulties are of course greater in the 
larger centres. 
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Houses are mainly of three kinds—those made 
of wood, called frame houses; those made of brick; 
and those made of stone. Taking the country ds a 
whole, frame houses are most common. But brick 
is used extensively in the province of Ontario. Stone 
houses are common only in parts of the country 
which are reasonably close to quarries. 

If you are single, or if you are married without 
children, the most common way of living is to share 
a house with someone else. This kind of accom- 
modation is reasonably easy to find. It may, how- 
ever, be disappointingly far away from your job. 
You rent one or more rooms which are usually, but 
not always, furnished. This can be done with a 
private family, or it can be done in a regular room- 
ing-house. You will share a bathroom, and perhaps 
a kitchen, with the other residents. You may be 
allowed to prepare simple meals in your own room. 
This is called “light housekeeping’. In Canada, 
you are “boarding” if your landlady serves you 
meals. You are “rooming” if no meals are served 
you. The English terms “lodger’’ and “lodging” are 
not commonly used. 


In the older districts of some towns and cities 
there are large houses, once owned by wealthy 
families. Many such houses have been converted 
into apartments. An apartment, in Canada, is a 
self-contained living unit. 

Beside these made-over houses, there are both 
large and small apartment buildings. In the resid- 
ential areas these apartment houses are often very 
attractive. Apartment buildings are found also in 
shopping districts. The lower floor is used for 
stores which front on the street, while the upper 
floors are divided into living units. The size of the 
apartments varies considerably, and so do the rents. 
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In some parts of the country, particularly in the 
West, apartments are called “suites”. The term 
flat is also sometimes used to mean a self-contained 
apartment. But usually it means a single floor in a 
private house which the owner rents to you. 


In 1946, about 60 percent of Canada’s houses 
were rented. Rented houses, like apartments, are 
usually unfurnished. In most paris of the country, 
houses are separate or detached. However, in some 
places, particularly in larger towns in Ontario, two 
houses are frequently joined together, with only one 
dividing wall between them. These are called “semi- 
detached” houses. Each part is rented separately, 
and is a unit in itself. Sometimes what is called a 
“duplex” is made by dividing a house into upper 
and lower floors. It then provides two separate 
dwellings, which are self-contained and have their 
own entrances. Terraces, or connected rows of 
houses, were at one time fairly common in the 
larger cities. Some of these are still in use, but they 
are not always in good repair or in very pleasant 
districts. 

In the smaller towns and villages, most people 
live in detached houses. In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia, three-quarters of 
the population live in separate houses, while the 
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other quarter live in flats and apartments. In the 
Maritimes, there are wide differences among the 
various areas. 


In the villages of Quebec almost everyone lives 
in a house. But in the larger towns and cities eight 
out of ten families are in flats or apartments. Parti- 
cularly in Montreal, there is a special type of apart- 
ment. Houses are built in two or three stories, and 
on apartment consists of a whole floor. The second 
and third story apartments are reached by outside 
staircases. These are usually made of iron and 
steel, and are spiral. This is an architectural feature 
not found elsewhere in Canada. 


When you rent a house or an apartment, you 
should find out whether a stove and an electric 
refrigerator go with the living quarters. If not 
you will have to buy them yourself. Of course, 
when you leave you can take what you buy and 
own with you. Most apartments are heated by the 
landlord, and hot water is often supplied. On the 
other hand, a tenant pays his own light bills. You 
should be very sure about what is included in your 
rent. 


Canadians consider that about 20 percent of 
their income should be budgeted for rent. However, 
25 percent is not regarded as too extravagant. The 
ordinary householder expects to pay from 12 to 16 
percent of his income on running his house or 
apartment. Such things as heating, lights, telephone, 
fuel for cooking, cleaning supplies and repairs, 
should come out of this sum. 


In most parts of Canada except in the very 
latest style of building, extra windows are put on 
during the winter season. These are called ‘storm 
windows” or "double windows’. In the qutumn, 
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such windows, which are just duplicates of the 
windows already on the house, have to be hooked 
on the outside. This helps to keep the house warm. 
In apartments, the janitor puts on the storm windows 
in the autumn and takes them off in the spring; 
but if you own or rent a house, you will probably 
have to do this job yourself. 


Although the early pioneers cooked in front of 
a fireplace, you will not find any kitchen fireplaces 
in Canada now. Canadians use coal, oil, or wood 
stoves, gas ranges, and electric stoves for cooking 
purposes. 


A great many farms have only wood-burning 
stoves. On the Prairies, about one farm in four 
uses coal for cooking. In Ontario, most farms burn 
coal, and about one farm in seven has electricity 
for cooking. In the Maritimes, coal-burning stoves 
are common near the coal-producing areas, but 
elsewhere wood is used. 


In the cities much cooking is done by electricity, 
but gas is also widely employed. 


There are several ways of heating houses. In 
the country, in villages and small towns, you will 
find many houses still heated with special coal and 
wood stoves, which burn day and night during the 
winter months. These “heaters” are usually in the 
parlour or living room. The trend, however, is away 
from heaters to furnaces which are set up in the 
basement or cellar. Most of these furnaces heat 
air which is carried by large pipes to openings in 
the walls of the various rooms. Some furnaces heat 
water which is piped to radiators. Others produce 
steam. A furnace may burn wood, coal or oil. 


The majority of houses in larger towns and 
cities are centrally heated. 
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CHAPTER VI 


WHAT ABOUT A JOB? 


How do Canadians earn a living? 

If you examine the figures, you will see the 
percentages of gainfully employed Canadians in 
the various occupations. 


Although in 1941 agriculture produced almost 
twice as many jobs as manufacturing, Canada is 
becoming increasingly an industrial country. In 
1945 the ten leading Canadian industries, in terms 
of the gross value of product, were slaughtering 
and meatpacking, pulp and paper, non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining, aircraft, sawmills, 
electrical apparatus and supplies, automobiles, flour 
and feed mills, butter and cheese, and shipbuilding 
and repairs. Other important industries were 
petroleum products, primary iron and steel, rubber 
goods, and chemical products. 


Late in 1947 there were, all told, 4,847,000 gain- 
fully employed people in Canada. Of these over 
600,000 were engaged in the 25 leading industries, 
while almost 500,000 were in smaller industries such 
as food, millinery, house fumishings, industrial 
equipment, cosmetics and footwear. 


Although employment figures are high today, 
this must not be taken to mean that you are certain 
to get the kind of job you want, or one in your own 
particular line, immediately. It may be necessary 
to wait for a special opening, and to fill in the 
gap with temporary employment. 
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More manufacturing is done in Ontario than in 
any other province. Quebec ranks in second place. 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia come 
next. The largest manufacturing city is Montreal, 
and the second, Toronto. Hamilton, Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg and Windsor are also major industrial 


centres. 
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During the second World War the number of 
women engaged in our industries increased enorm- 
ously. They were employed in all but the heaviest 
and most hazardous jobs. As in other countries, 
industry, as never before, learned to use their 
abilities. With the change-over to peacetime prod- 
uction, many left the working force, but large 
numbers have stayed on. Today about 23 percent 
of Canada's factory workers are women. They are 
numerous in such light industries as radio assembly, 
food and tobacco processing and packaging, and 
textiles. 

Many Canadians have built up large industries 
from small beginnings. Canada has also proved a 
land of opportunity to her newcomers. Czechos- 
lovakians have established factories which make 
such varied articles as women's shoes, fishing 
reels, gloves, veneers, hydraulic brakes and 
precision instruments. A Hungarian owns a factory 
producing decorative porcelain. A Roumanian 
produces steel and fibre containers. Belgians man- 
ufacture tennis racquets, skiis, aluminum utensils 
and stainless steel equipment. A Pole operates a 
woolen mill which produces overcoat materials. 

Few can go into business on such a scale, but 
many will want to own a retail store or other enter- 
prise. And there are excellent chances for success 
in this field. The bulk of retail trade is still done 
in the small, privately owned shop. Many people 
earn a good living from small business of all kinds. 
What is needed is experience and a little capital. 
It is important, however, to study the community in 
which you live and to learn its requirements and 
buying habits before you embark on any venture. 
Your local bank manager is the man to talk to about 
your plans. 
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Canadians have profited greatly from the 
talents and skills of people from older lands. You 
may discover some new process, the answer to some 
technical or scientific problem, or invent a gadget 
which will do a better job. Canada has patent laws 
to protect your rights. But you will probably need 
the services of a lawyer to register your invention 
at the Patent Office. 


It is estimated that three out of every eight 
Canadians are employed in the production, tran- 
sportation or selling of the commodities Canada 
ships abroad. This means that workers prosper so 
long as there is a high demand for our goods in 
the outside world. But trade within the country, as 
well as export trade, creates many jobs. Goods are 
transported the length and breadth of Canada by 
railway, steamship, airline and motor truck. They 
are distributed through warehouses, and wholesale 
and retail stores. 


As in most other countries, there are laws in 
Canada to protect the worker. The rules governing 
wages, hours of work, factory conditions and the 
relations between trade unions and management are 
made by the provinces. The government at Ottawa 
has control only over its own employees, workers 
on the railways, in shipping and on federal public 
works. 


It is fairly general practice to grant holidays 
with pay to employees after they have worked a 
year for their employer. This is standard in offices, 
where the vacation may vary from one to three 
weeks. In Ontario the law requires all employers 
in industrial undertakings to give one week's 
holiday, with pay, to every employee. In Saskat- 
chewan the employer must allow two weeks. 
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The number of working hours per week depends 
both upon the industry and its location. And dif 
ferent jobs within the same industry may call for 
different working weeks. Throughout the manufact- 
uring industries in 1947, the average number of hours 
worked per week stood at 43.5. Toward the end of 
1944, a 48-hour week became law in Ontario. In 
1945 Alberta enacted a 48-hour week, British Col- 
umbia, in 1946, a 44hour week. 


Wage rates for different occupations in Canada 
vary from province to province, and from time to 
time. In December 1947, the average hourly pay in 
manufacturing industries was 85.5 cents. 


Most provinces have minimum wage laws. The 
minimum wage within a province varies according 
to the size of the town or city. This is because it is 
assumed that living is costlier in larger centres. Here 
are some rates for 1946. Women workers in Halifax 
factories, laundries, retail stores, beauty parlours, 
motion-picture theatres, and offices had to receive at 
least $13.00 per week. In the same jobs in Toronto, 
they had to receive a minimum of $12.50 per week. 
In Winnipeg the minimum was $14.40 per week; 
in Regina, $18.50 per week; in Edmonton, $15.00. 
In Vancouver the highest minimum weekly wage 
stood at $18.00. 


All provinces, except Prince Edward Island, pay 
compensation to persons accidently hurt in the 
course of their employment, or to their dependents 
if they are killed. The Workmen's Compensation 
Board pays your doctor's bills, hospitalization if that 
is needed, and a part of your pay while you are 
away from work. You will get from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of your normal earnings, depending 
on the province in which you live. - The*cost of 
compensation and medical care is paid by the 
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employer through a collective insurance scheme, 
which the province administers. The worker makes 
no contribution to the fund. But he must report any 
injury to his foreman at once. If he neglects to do 
this, it will be difficult later to make good his claim 
to compensation. 


Canada has a National Employment Service. 
It is operated by the Federal government, and has 
over 200 local employment offices across Canada. 
The staff is especially trained to help you secure 
the sort of job you will like and will do well. When 
you go to a Na- 
tional Employ- 
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interviewed to find 
out what training 
and _ experience 
you have had. Job 
openings of the 
sort most suited to you will be outlined. There is 
no charge for this assistance. 

As well as the job-finding facilities available 
to all workers, there are two special divisions of the 
National Employment Service. These are the 
Executive and Professional Division, and the Special 
Placements Division. This latter assists physically 
handicapped workers to find suitable employment. 

There is, of course, no sort of compulsion in con- 
nection with the National Employment Service. 
Workers are quite free to seek jobs in any part of 
Canada on their own. But, the Service stands ready 
to assist you and gives valuable help. You will be 
well-advised to use it. 

When you get your first job in Canada you must 
begin to make unemployment insurance contribut- 
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ions. Unemployment insurance is administered by 
the Federal government and the same rules apply 
throughout the country. It covers all workers, except 
those engaged in certain employments, such as 
agriculture, fishing or domestic service. Con- 
tributions are deducted from your wages by your 
employer. Stamps are placed by him in your insur- 
ance book as a record of your payments. The 
weekly contribution will vary from 12c to 36c, 
depending upon your wage. The employer also 
contributes to the fund, and so does the Federal 
government. 


As long as you work for him, your employer 
will hold your insurance book in his possession. 
If you leave the job, he hands the book over to you. 
Be sure to keep it carefully, because this is the first 
thing your new employer will ask of you. 


If you lose your job, register for employment at 
the National Employment Service, and make an 
application for benefit. If you have 180 daily con- 
tributions in your book during the past two years, 
you are likely entitled to benefit. However, if you 
left your employment voluntarily, or were dis- 
charged for misconduct, your benefits may be post- 
poned up to six weeks. 


You are entitled to benefit for one-fifth the 
number of days for which you have made con- 
tributions over the past five years. The daily rate 
of benefit varies according to the contributions you 
have made in the previous two years. You will 
receive from $4.08 a week, to $14.40 a week, depend- 
ing on your previous earnings and on whether you 
are single or married. When unemployed you are, 
of course, expected to accept suitable employment 
if it is offered to you. 
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Under Federal law, an employer is required to 
make income tax deductions from the wages and 
salaries of his employees, which he sends to Ottawa. 
Approximately 95 percent of your tax is paid through 
these deductions from earnings. In February of 
each year, your employer will give you a slip of 
paper on which is recorded the amount of tax he 
has forwarded in your name during the year. This 
is a duplicate of the record he has sent to the 
government, and acts as your receipt. At the end 
of April, you fill in an income tax form provided 
by the government, and pay the remaining 5 per- 
cent of your tax. Of course, if you had any income 
in addition to your wage or salary, you will report 
it at this time, and will have a larger amount of 
tax to pay. 

In 1947 a single person did not pay tax on the 
first $750 he or she earned. The married man with 
no children did not pay tax on the first $1,500 
earned. The tax exemption of the married man with 
children was higher. An additional $100 of income 
was allowed for each child. 

If you want special information on what your 
taxes amount to, you can get it from the Income Tax 
office in all larger cities, and in some towns. If 
there is no office where you live, you can write to 
the Income Tax Department, Ottawa. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WHAT ABOUT FARMING ? 


It must not be forgotten that the single most 
important occupation in Canada is agriculture. 
Many newcomers will look to a future in farming. 
Even if you hope to own your own land eventually, 
you will likely start by working for someone else. 
For one thing, it requires capital to set up for your- 
self. And for another, you will probably realize that 
it is a good idea to gain experience with Canadian 
conditions and methods before risking your money. 
If you work on a farm before you own one, you are 
taking out an insurance policy against failure. 


Farm wages vary widely from province to 
province. In August, 1946, the average monthly 
rate was lowest in Prince Edward Island, $55.76, and 
highest in Saskatchewan, $82.99. The average rate 
across Canada was $75.28. Of course, if meals are 
not included, wages are higher. The average rate 
in 1946, without meals, was about $100 a month. 


Many farms in Canada employ help only during 
a short season. A farmer on the Prairies may grow 
only grain crops, perhaps just wheat. Often his 
farm is run entirely by machinery and he has 
no horses. He may not care to keep cows OF 
chickens merely to supply his family with eggs 
and dairy products. Such a farmer will have 
little heavy work to do or to supervise after harvesi- 
ing. He may even move into town for the winter 
months. Farm help will be required only at the 
peak summer and autumn periods. 


By 1947, about 99 percent of the tobacco smoked 
by Canadians was grown here. There were nearly 
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1,000 full-time tobacco growers, many of whom came 
to Canada from Holland, Belgium and Hungary. 
Tobacco farms are in southwestern Ontario and 
in Quebec. A lot of help is needed on them when 
the crop is ready to harvest. 


The same situation exists on fruit farms such 
as those in the Okanagan Valley, British Columbia, 
the Niagara Peninsula, Ontario, and the Annapolis 
Valley, Nova Scotia. <A fruit farmer needs a lot of 
help for picking, but very much less at other times. 
His spraying may be done by a “spraying unit'’— 
a group of men who bring around equipment and 
do this job over a whole area. 


On the other hand, considerable help is 
required all year round on dairy and poultry farms. 
During the past few years these branches of agricul- 
ture have made rapid strides. Some large farms, 
mostly in Ontario and British Columbia, are run 
like big businesses. All the processes, milking, 
separating, cooling and pasteurizing, are done by 
electricity. Incubators are heated, and laying 
houses are lighted in this way. A job on one of 
these farms is almost like a job in industry. Of 
course, dairying is carried on extensively, though 
usually on a smaller scale, throughout the Maritime 
provinces and in Quebec. 


On mixed farms, that is where animals are 
kept and a variety of crops grown, there is heavy 
work throughout the year. The farmer must have 
some help unless he has sons old enough to assist 
him. 

The value of farm land in Canada varies 
greatly. In 1946, occupied land in Saskatchewan 
sold at an average rate of $19 an acre, while in 
British Columbia the average rate was $70 an acre. 
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But these average values are not a very good guide. 
There is a wide difference in the quality and price 
of land within a province or region. For instance, 
land in the ‘Okoanadgon <ruit’adisiricYy dnt sBriish 
Columbia recently changed hands for as much as 
$1,000 an acre, while dairy farm land in the Fraser 
Valley in B.C. sold at $500. Saskatchewan, where 
the average value is $19, has much land which is 
selling at a high figure. The poor and marginal 
farm lands will bring down the average price for 
a province. 


Do not buy land without getting advice from 
a qualified person who has no financial interest 
in the sale. Since you will not have had a great 
deal of experience of Canadian soil or climate, 
appearances may be deceiving. There are many 
things you should make sure of—for instance, the 
water supply for the farm. 


The first thing to do is to decide in what part 
of the country you want to settle. When you have 
selected the province and the area within that 
province, consult the Agricultural Representative 
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Ccommonly called the Ag. Rep.) for the district. 
He will know every farm in his area and can advise 
you about any land which is for sale. He is there 
to help you, and has absolutely no axe to grind. 
It is a good idea, too, to talk to the neighbouring 
farmers. They will know if the farm you are con- 
sidering has some serious drawback. 

Farms are larger on the Prairies than elsewhere 
in Canada. The average farm in Alberta is a little 
over 4383 acres; in Saskatchewan, about 432 acres; 
and in Manitoba, 291 acres. The average for New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario is around 125 acres. 
In British Columbia, the average farm is 152 acres, 
in Nova Scotia, 115, and in Prince Edward Island, 
95 acres. 


Farms on the Prairies are so far separated, 
because of their size, that many a farmer cannot 
see the house of his closest neighbour. Even though 
practically all farmers have cars, the families in 
such a district will not meet often. Shopping in 
the nearest town on Saturday may offer the best 
chance for a neighbourly exchange of news. This 
is in sharp contrast to the community life in a closely 
settled farming area such as Middlesex County in 
Ontario, or Annapolis County in Nova Scotia. 

Mechanized farming is common _ throughout 
Cenada, There are, of course, more tractors and 
combines on the Prairies than elsewhere because 
such large tracts of land are worked by a single 
farmer. But the other provinces are also highly 
mechanized and the use of the machine is increas- 
ing every year. 

A farmer can get a loan from the federal Farm 
Loan Board if he meets certain requirements. Loans 
are made to enable him to build new buildings, buy 
livestock, equipment or land. Under the Prairie 
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Farm Rehabilitation Act, the Federal government 
gives assistance to prairie farmers to develop their 
water supply. Also, under the Farm Loan Improve- 
ment Act, the Federal government has authorized the 
chartered banks to make loans to farmers to help 
them buy livestock, or install modern equipment, 
electrification, refrigeration, heating or water 
systems. 

Be sure to take advantage of all the assistance 
you can get. The Federal government and the 
governments of all the provinces publish valuable 
bulletins and pamphlets on every subject from bee- 
keeping to weed control. If you have a problem, 
write to the Department of Agriculture in Ottawa, 
or the Department of Agriculture in your own 
province, and see if there is not a publication which 
will help you. Many of the agricultural colleges 
also issue excellent material. The Federal govern- 
ment has at least three Experimental Farms in most 
provinces. These you can visit, or write to for 
advice. Their services are free. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TRADE UNIONS 


The trade union movement in Canada made 
great strides during the second World War. At the 
present time, about one-third of Canadian workers 
are organized. The total union membership in 1946 
was slightly over 830,000. 


There are three major central organizations. 
These are: the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, which corresponds roughly to the American 
Federation of Labour, and has 356,121 members in 
2,536 unions; the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
corresponding to the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations (C.I.O.) in the United States, which has 
314,025 members in 1,087 local unions; and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
which is purely Roman Catholic and confined to 
the province of Quebec, with 70,367 members in 
338 local unions. 


There are also four big “unaffiliated” unions in 
the railway running trades, with 37,731 members in 
370 local unions. 

The “Big Four’ eas unions and most of the 
unions in the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour are “international”. 
This means that they cover workers on both sides 
of the Canadian-American boundary line. 

Most of the Trades and Labour Congress unions 
are “craft” unions, while the unions in the Canadian 
Congress of Labour are “industrial”. 

Craft unions organize workers according to 
occupation. For instance, all carpenters belong 
to a single international union, no matter in what 
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industry they work. Industrial unions organize 
workers on a basis of industry. Everyone in and 
around a steel mill belongs to the steelworkers’ inter- 
national union, no matter what his occupation. 


There has been much discussion in Canada of 
recent years on the part the trade unions should 
play in politics. The issue is whether the unions, 
as such, should back a specific political party. 


The Trades and Labour Congress and the ‘Big 
Four’ have remained non-partisan. They take no 
official stand on political questions. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour has officially endorsed the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.), 
which is the equivalent of the British Labour Party 
and the European Social Democratic parties. How- 
ever, only a comparatively small number of unions 
are actually affiliated with the C.C.F. The Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour is opposed 
to political action by unions. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CO-OPERATIVES 


The co-operative movement in Canada is well 
developed, although along different lines from co- 
operation in Europe. The chief accent here is on the 
producer’s co-operative. Large associations have 
been formed to market the wheat of the prairie farm- 
ers and the fruit of the growers in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and on the Niagara Peninsula. Con- 
sumers co-operative stores have been slower in 
appearing, perhaps because the retail chain stores 
developed so quickly in North America. 


In 1946 there were 1,953 co-operatives of various 
kinds in Canada, with a total membership of almost 
a million persons. In that year, these associations 
did a total business of over half a billion dollars and 
their total assets were about 160 million dollars. 


The largest co-operatives are found in the Prairie 
Provinces; the bulk of their business is the marketing 
of wheat. The Wheat Pools, as these large co-oper- 
atives are called, handle about half of Canada's 
wheat crop. In 1946, their total sales were in excess 
of 200 million dollars. Farmers also market live- 
stock, dairy products, fruit and vegetables, honey, 
tobacco and many others products, through their own 
co-ops. Very often these associations also purchase 
supplies for their members. 

In 1946, 21% of the dairy products, 16% of the 
livestock, 50% of the wool, 27% of the fruit and 
vegetables, 88% of the tobacco, 16% of the eggs and 
poultry and 50% of all grains and seeds, were 
marketed co-operatively. In that year there were 
1,446 co-operatives merchandizing food, clothing, 
petroleum products, machinery, coal, wood and 
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building products, home furnishings and many 
other commodities. There were also service co-oper- 
atives handling fire insurance, transportation, hous- 
ing, telephone systems, and medical services. 


Co-operative associations are formed under 
provincial law. There is no Canada wide co-oper- 
ative Act. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


some visitors who come to Canada from 
European countries where there is a well established 
system of social services may be disappointed at 
first. Certain important welfare services are not 
yet well developed and others are not yet available 
atall. However, both the newcomer and native born 
have been somewhat cheered by developments in 
the past decade. In several fields Canada is catch- 
ing up with the most progressive nations. And 
further advances can be expected. 


Canadians as a whole are beginning to under- 
stand what social services are needed in a modern 
society. They are determined that those which are 
lacking will soon be supplied. Meanwhile, an ever 
increasing number of well trained social workers is 
becoming available to develop and administer these 
social programmes. 


Care is provided for the unprotected child and 
for the aged, for the homeless, the deaf and blind, 
the indigent and the delinquent. This network of 
services, covering the broad fields of health and wel- 
fare, is provided by many kinds of agencies. Some 
are in the Federal government, such as the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; others are 
supplied by the provincial or local government. 
some, like the Family Welfare Association, are 
financed from private funds. Just a few years ago 
most social services were provided by churches and 
private bodies, but governments take a vastly 
increased share today. 
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Traditionally the public welfare programme has 
been the responsibility of the provinces and local 
authorities. But in recent years the Federal govern- 
ment has taken a much more active role, both in 
contributing some of the costs of provincial adminis- 
tration, and in the establishment of national welfare 
programmes, such as Family Allowances. 


Running alongside of the social services is the 
work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
which has been described in an earlier chapter. 
Certain kinds of relief, both to the temporarily 
unemployed and those who are unfit to work, are 
handled by the provinces. Agricultural relief is, 
when necessary, arranged by the Federal govern- 
ment through the provinces. 


Family Allowances began in Canada in 1946. 
They are paid monthly to mothers by the Federal 
government. All children under six years of age 
are eligible and also children between the age of 
six and sixteen if they are attending school. Five 
dollars a month is paid for children under six, six 
dollars for those from six to nine years, seven 
dollars for children ten to twelve years and eight 
dollars for those thirteen to sixteen. Where there 
are more than four children receiving allowances, 
the rate per child is slightly reduced. These monthly 
payments enable parents to have extra money for 
the clothing, health, care and education of their 
children. Those with a high income can receive 
the allowance, but do not benefit as the payment 
is offset by adjustments to their income tax. 


When you have a child born in Canada, it 
will automatically become eligible for a Family 
Allowance payment. If you bring children with 
you, they will become eligible after they have lived 
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in Canada for three years, if by that time they are 
still under sixteen years. 


The Federal government also provides pensions 
for its War veterans and allowances to dependents 
of members of the Armed Services. Federal and 
provincial governments cooperate in the provision 
of old age pensions and pensions for the blind. At 
present, old age pensions begin at 70. 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
provide allowances to mothers who are widows. 
Under certain circumstances, allowances are also 
paid to other mothers who have not means of 
support. These allowances run from $25.00 a month 
for a mother and one child, to $121.00 a month for 
larger families, and vary with the province. Other 
provincial services include free treatment of tuber- 
culosis, child welfare, orphanages, homes for the 
aged and various kinds of health clinics. 


The Children’s Aid Society is a private agency 
which operates under provincial legislation. It is 
given support by the provincial governments. Its 
staff members are trained social workers and it is 
controlled by a board of private citizens and repre- 
sentatives of municipal councils. Other institutions 
operated by social agencies and benevolent and 
religious societies are supervised by the provincial 
governments. So also are municipalities or counties 
which supply social or medical care. 


Medical help in times of sickness is needed by 
everyone. Most cities and towns are well served 
by qualified doctors, nurses and dentists. Usually 
the doctors and dentists are listed in the back of the 
city telephone books in what are called the “yellow 
pages”. Some doctors have regular visiting hours, 
so anyone wishing to see one should phone ahead 
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before making a visit. Doctors also visit sick people 
in their homes. There is an extra fee for this. 


Unfortunately, in some rural areas there are still 
too few doctors and dentists. A beginning is being 
made in establishing county health units and, in 
some rural districts, group hospital plans have been 
working well for a number of years. But much more 
needs to be done. If anyone makes his home in a 
rural area, or in a city for that matter, he should 
make sure of the location of the nearest doctor and 
how to reach him quickly in case of emergency. 


For several years officials of the Federal govern- 
ment have been studying health insurance plans 
and large-scale action now seems to be at hand. 
Private schemes for medical and hospital services 
are available in many provinces and these are 
helping to lighten the burden of medical care for the 
individual. One or two provinces have already 
launched upon far-reaching projects. Everywhere 
in Canada there is an increasing interest in public 
health protection. 


The Canadian Red Cross and the Victorian 
Order of Nurses are private organizations which 
devote a great deal of time and effort to first aid, 
home nursing, and good citizenship. The Victorian 
Order of Nurses, popularly known as the V.O.N. 
has a well trained staff specializing in the care 
of the sick in their homes. Patients are expected 
to pay for the service, but the nursing fee is adjusted 
to suit the family income and if no fee can be paid, 
the V.O.N. will not refuse its help. The Order is 
established in most urban centres. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society is organized 
to relieve suffering anywhere in Canada. It oper- 
ates hospitals and nursing stations in many of 
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LUMBERING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Canada has been settled by people from many 
lands. All brought with them their culture, tradi- 
tions and national memories. Traces of these 
influences can be found in such institutions as the 
school. Canada’s schools have been shaped part- 
icularly by those of France, Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Canada has no national school system. Con- 
trol over her schools is exercised by provincial and 
local authorities. Each of the nine provinces has 
a Department of Education which sets the courses 
of study, provides school inspectors to maintain 
standards, and gives financial grants to local school 
boards to cover part of the cost of operation. The 
local authorities raise the rest of the money through 
school taxes. They hire the teachers, and operate 
the schools. 

Although education is a provincial responsib- 
ility, there is regular consultation between the 
provinces. This cooperation, along with the influ- 
ence of several national educational associations, 
helps to bring about fairly uniform standards across 
the country. 

Although there are nine provinces, there are 
actually ten separate educational systems. The 
province of Quebec has two systems, one for Roman 
Catholics (mainly French speaking) who are in 
the majority in Quebec, and one for Protestants 
which really includes all non-Catholics. In Alberta, 
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Saskatchewan, and Ontario there are free element- 
ary schools established separately for Roman 
Catholic children. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
do not have organized “separate school”’ systems, 
but special religious instruction is offered in some 
of the elementary schools. 


About one-quarter of Canada’s youth is educ- 
ated in French, and learns English as its second 
language. English speaking students are taught 
French in secondary schools, and in the elementary 
grades of some private schools. 


The first free schools in Canada were estab- 
lished in 1841. Elementary and secondary education 
is now free in all the provinces. Most of the cost 
comes from taxes on real estate. The amount spent 
on education varies with each province. In 1946 
British Columbia was spending almost three times 
as much for each child as was Prince Edward 
Island. Attendance is compulsory to the age of 
14 or 16, depending upon the province. 


Most children begin school at the age of six, 
although free kindergartens and private nursery 
schools for younger children are growing’ more 
numerous each year. The development of pre- 
school education came later in Canada than in 
many European countries. Differences are found, 
but most elementary schools have eight grades and 
courses of study are fairly uniform. A much greater 
variation exists among secondary schools. There 
are high schools with academic courses, technical 
schools and schools offering commercial training. 
Most secondary schools in French Canada give a 
classical education. 
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In addition to the free public school system, 
there are a few private schools. Most of these are 
boarding schools, but they also have classes for 
day students. They are Canadian adaptations of 
the English Public School. About three percent of 
Canada’s English-speaking youth attend such 
private schools. In Quebec there are also some 
private boarding schools and a number of private 
day schools operated for the most part by religious 
orders. About ten percent of Canada's French- 
speaking youth attend these schools. 

In 1947 more than two million children were in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


Technical and vocational schools have an 
important place in Canadian education. Here are 
taught many of the skilled and semi-skilled crafts. 
The Federal government provides the provinces with 
money for various kinds of vocational training. 
Many industrial supervisors and foremen are trained 
in this way, as apprentice training is much less 
common in Canada than in many European coun- 
tries. Since the war, these schools have offered a 
specially valuable service to young people and 
adults alike. The only work experience of many 
Canadian-born and newcomers to Canada has been 
in a war plant. The one special skill they learned 
there may now be of little economic value. 
Vocational training classes, both day time and 
evening, provide the chance to train for a new 
occupation. 


The first university in Canada was founded at 
Quebec City in 1635. One hundred and fifty years 
later an English university was established in Nova 
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Scotia. Since that time the growth of colleges and 
universities has proceeded steadily. There are now 
more than 30 degree-granting institutions. Some, 
such as McGill University at Montreal, have a 
private charter. Others, like those in the four Western 
provinces, are established as part of the educational 
programme offered by the Province and are sup- 
ported by tax funds. Some are affiliated with 
religious orders or denominations. 


All of these schools provide some liberal arts 
and science courses. Many teach special subjects, 
such as medicine, dentistry, engineering, architec- 
ture, theology, law, science, agriculture. In addi- 
tion, there are schools of music, art, and drama. 
About three per cent of Canadian young people 
attend university. 


University fees are not excessive since students 
pay only about one-third of the actual cost. The 
balance comes from provincial grants and private 
endowments. While a few scholarships and bur- 
saries are available, they are limited in number. 
In consequence many promising students have been 
unable to take advanced education. Others have 
been able to continue by what is called, ‘working 
one’s way through college”. The university year 
usually begins around the first of October and ends 
early in May. This gives a vacation of five months, 
and many young Canadians take jobs to finance 
their university courses. These jobs vary greatly, 
ranging from work as a waitress in a summer 
resort to surveying gold mining claims. 


A few universities provide a supplementary 
way to help those who are obliged to take full 
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time employment. Courses are offered by corres- 
pondence to those who have completed some work 
while in residence at the university. 


Since the end of the War, all of the universities 
have been crowded to the limit of their capacity. 
Under the Federal government rehabilitation 
programme, free tuition and monthly living allow- 
ances have been supplied to every qualified 
veteran. 

A unique educational agency is called Frontier 
College. It does its work in the regions where rail- 
ways and highways are built, where mines and 
lumber camps are operated, and where new pulp 
and paper mills are being developed. Here men 
live in camps rather than in permanent com- 
munities with regular school facilities. Frontier 
College was organized to help the men working 
in these construction camps get an education. 
Classes are held after work, usually under the 
direction of workers who are themselves college 
students. These are specially chosen and trained 
for the difficult task of combining the roles of worker 
and teacher. Many foremen, superintendents and 
engineers get a start in their education through these 
classes. 


Adult education is well developed throughout 
Canada. Most of the universities have Departments 
of Extension through which educational opportunities 
are provided in remote as well as populous com- 
munities. Special lectures, travelling libraries, 
packages of pamphlets, short courses in economics 
or scientific agriculture, and institutes for training 
leaders are all offered. Departments of Agriculture 
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employ representatives located at central points all 
through the provinces who will advise about such 
matters as soil conservation, fertilizers, seed, good 
farming methods. Specialists in home economics 
provide similar services, especially to women’s 
clubs. 


In recent years some provincial governments 
have set up special departments for adult educ- 
ation. These departments offer leadership to 
voluntary groups interested in dramatics, arts and 
crafts, music, community centres, as well as the 
study of public issues. 


National organizations, like the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, the Catholic Women’s League, The Canadian 
Legion, and the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire, are found in most large centres. A great 
variety of informal classes and discussion groups 
is carried on, as well as work in the arts and 
crafts, music and drama. An increasing number of 
secondary schools are open in the evening for 
adult classes. Community centres are growing in 
every province. Help in language study may be 
given in any one of these organizations. 

A great deal of practical education comes by 
print. For example, the daily press, in addition to 
its news and editorial coverage, regularly prints 
recipes and suggestions on sewing and housework. 
So do magazines. There are also trade journals 
for every trade and profession. These keep the 
reader informed of the latest developments in his 
field. A wealth of pamphlets, either free or at small 
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cost, is available from government departments or 
from organizations like the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. These are prepared on about 
every conceivable subject — political problems, 
economics, how to raise rabbits, canoeing in the 
national parks, or almost anything else in which 
you may be interested. 


Radio as a source of popular education is 
even more important in Canada than in some other 
countries because of the great distances over which 
people are scattered. Few schools are too remote 
or ill-equipped to receive each day the carefully 
prepared and well-produced school broadcasts. 
Adults are able to hear the finest in music and 
drama. Regular news commentaries and farm 
programmes help keep their minds alert to develop- 
ments all over the world. Every Monday night 
several thousand rural groups gather to listen to 
National Farm Radio Forum and to discuss the 
questions raised in the broadcast with their 
neighbours. 

Through the work of the National Film Board, 
Canadians have learned the value of the documen- 
tary film. During the war a network of rural circuits 
was established to bring films, the best from every 
available source, to communities previously denied 
such service. The industrial and trade union film 
programmes had an important share in gearing 
the nation for war. Libraries of 16 mm. films have 
been set up in hundreds of centres throughout 
Canada. 16 mm. film showings have become a 
recognized part of community life. In perhaps no 
other country today are documentary films more 
readily available. 
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CHAPTER XII 


RELIGION IN CANADA 


From: the earliest days religion has been a 
powerful force in Canada. Priests and ministers 
came with the first arrivals. Soon they travelled 
west with fur traders and settlers. Much of the 
‘history of Canada revolves around the activities 
of heroic churchmen. Most of the schools and social 
services owe their origin to the efforts of religious 
orders. 


In many a community in Canada, the church 
is still the centre of the social as well as religious 
life. It, like the community centre, is an especially 
good place for a newcomer to make friends. 


There is no official church for the country as 
a whole, but in actual practice the Roman Catholic 
Church has that status in the Province of Quebec. 


The largest church in Canada is the Roman 
Catholic. Many’ of the members of this church live 
in the Province of Quebec, since most French-Cana- 
dians are Roman Catholic. There are also many 
Catholics of Scottish and Irish origin. Scottish 
Catholics are especially numerous in the Maritimes. 

The next largest church is called the United 
Church of Canada. It was formed in 1925 when 
the Methodists, the Congregationalists, and a large 
part of the Presbyterian Church amalgamated. 
Next in size comes the Church of England, followed 
by the “continuing” Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Lutherans. 
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Greek Catholics, Greek Orthodox and Jews all 
have thousands of members, and there are other 
smaller denominations. The Mormons, Christian 
Scientists, Salvation Army, Penticostal Assembly, 
the Seventh Day Adventists, the Unitarians, and 
the Disciples of Christ also have well established 
churches. 

The Doukobors, Mennonites and Hutterites are 
distinct from the others because their orthodox 
members live in separate communities. 


The more than thirty religious denominations 
live amicably together. Bigots and prejudiced per- 
sons still exist, but religious tolerance is practised 
widely. Co-operative efforts among the churches 
have been more marked in recent years. Besides 
the religious services, most churches have men's 
and women’s clubs, young reople’s societies, Sun- 
day Schools, and boys’ and girls’ clubs. On the 


whole, Canadians are active in attending and sup- 
porting their churches. 
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CHAPTER XIil 


RECREATION 


Most visitors to Canada expect to find a land 
for play and recreation. Travel folders have told 
them about fishing, skiing, golf and camping. There 
is much more to Canada than its parks and play- 
grounds, but Canadians do play with great zest. 
Certain kinds of recreation are considered to be 
very important matters indeed. When a Canadian 
girl, Barbara Ann Scott, won the Olympic figure 
skating honours, the Prime Minister and other 
prominent citizens vied with one another in send- 
inmgher tribute. For many a boy Cfrom 6 to 75 
years of age) nothing else is of the same importance 
as hockey. Sport pages are studied as thoroughly 
as the stock market quotations, often by the same 
man. 


Vacation time, week-ends and holidays are 
naturally the peak hours for recreation. A number 
of holidays are observed all over Canada: New 
Year's Day, Good Friday and Easter Monday, 
Dominion Day (July Ist), Labour Day, Themks- 
giving and Christmas. Schools, banks and most 
businesses close on these days. Other holidays 
are celebrated at various times in the difterent 
provinces. 


What happens on Sunday varies considerably. 
In some Ontario cities almost everything shuts 
down on Sunday. In Quebec on the other hand, 
while the churches are well attended in the morning, 
the rest of the day is like a regular holiday with 
every kind of recreational activity. On the whole, 
Canadians like to participate in recreation rather 
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than just be spectators. But the stadiums, arenas 
and gymnasiums where competitions are held are 
usually well filled. Hockey, baseball, football all 
draw very large crowds. Winter sports of all kinds 
are very popular. An American writer wrote face- 
tiously that “hockey players are grown in Canada 
in greater abundance than anywhere else on earth. 
It gets chilly up there during much of the year and 
once the wheat crop is in, bashing one another over 
the head with hockey sticks is the most practical 
method of keeping warm.” The description is 
exaggerated but he is correct about the numbers 
who play. Hockey is often called the national sport 
and there are a great many organized leagues. A 
hundred teams may be playing hockey on a single 
night in the city of Toronto. The highest award for 
professional hockey is the Stanley Cup, while the 
Allan Cup goes to the amateur champions. 


Besides these leagues there are games between 
university and community teams and a great many 
leagues for boys. 


Skating is another favourite winter sport. Lakes 
and rivers near towns and villages are frequently 
kept clear of snow and used as rinks. Thousands 
of indoor and outdoor rinks have been built all 
across Canada. Skaters are of all ages. Most of 
them skate freely for recreation and exercise, but 
figure skating is growing in popularity. 


Skiing came into general favour much later 
than in Europe. Immigrants from Switzerland and 
Scandinavia brought skis with them and taught 
Canadians how to use them. The great popularity 
of the sport has come in the past 25 years. Now 
there are more than half a million skiers and a 
growing number of ski clubs. 
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The rolling Laurentian Mountain country north 
of Montreal is one of the most famous centres of 
skiing in North America. Canadians and Americans 
alike travel in special ski trains and often by air- 
plane to reach this vast playground. Many fine ski 
lodges and chalets provide accommodation. There 
is a considerable range in prices. Rates for quarters 
in farm houses are modest, while the luxury quarters 
in the chalets come very much higher. 

Banff National Park along the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in Alberta is the centre of winter sports in 
the Rocky Mountain Region. Skiing of a breath- 
taking kind is possible at 7,000 feet, just above the 
timberline. Another equally beautiful though not 
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yet so fully developed centre is at Jasper National 
Park along the Canadian National Railway in 
Alberta. Both British Columbia and Ontario have 
other snow resorts. 


Curling is a major form of recreation, and 
hundreds of rinks and clubs are active across the 
couniry each winter. Most outdoor ice surfaces 
have given way to covered rinks. In many towns 
nearly all men, women and older children will be 
found at the rink two nights a week. During winter 
months it is the social centre for the community. 


There is little bobsledding in Canada, but many 
cities have a toboggan slide. Ice-boating is the 
sport of a few along the lower Ottawa River near 
Montreal and at several other locations. Dog 
sledding, both as a means of transport, and as a 
sport is still practised. Husky dog derbies used to 
be popular, but are no longer so common. 


Gymnasiums and armouries are used fully 
during the long winter nights. Basketball was 
invented by a 
Canadian, James 
Naismyth, and 
hundreds of teams 
keep his game 
alive. Handball, 
squash, bowling, 
volleyball and 
badminton are all 
popular while floor hockey, fencing, target shooting 
have their devotees. 


But Canada does have some summer! When 
it comes it is greeted with enthusiasm. Time to 
pack away the skis and polish up the golf clubs! 
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Baseball and softball are played all through 
the spring and summer, played by children, youths, 
men and women. Professional games draw thous- 
ands of spectators and hundreds more are found 
at ball fields in every town and village. 


Soccer does not enjoy the popularity accorded 
it in many European counitries, but there are many 
good teams. Wherever a Scot has settled, or there 
is a new arrival from England, a soccer ball soon 
makes its appearance. Field hockey has never 
caught on except 
for school girls. 
English rugby has 
had days of popu- 
larity, but seems 
to be on the de- 
cline. It is. still 
played in the Ma- 
ritimes and Paci- 
fic Coast, but rarely in central Canada. In most 
places it has been overshadowed by another 
form of rugby, Canadian Football, which is much 
more like the American game. This strenuous and 
colourful sport is played in the fall, usually in a 
stadium jammed with thousands of spectators. 


Lacrosse is oldest of the organized summer 
team games. The Indians started it centuries ago 
calling it Baggataway. For a while it had wide 
popularity both as a field game and when played 
indoors. It is still popular in British Columbia, 
Ontario and Quebec, but it is no longer a chiel 
summer game. 

Track and field events, especially sprinting 
and marathon have always been favoured. This 
is especially true of schools and colleges. Long 
distance runners and sprinters were among the 
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first Canadian athletes to be known in other parts 
of the world. 


Golf is a favourite sport and there are hundreds 
of beautiful courses. Most golfers play for recre- 
ation, but competitive golf is also of a high standard. 
Green fees are low in most cases, and the atmo- 
sphere in most club houses is friendly and 
hospitable. Some of the courses, particularly those 
in the Rockies, are famed for their natural beauty. 


Tennis courts are everywhere, both public and 
privately owned. Lawn bowling, reputed to be the 
second oldest game played by man, is another 
popular summer sport. Archery and rifle shooting 
clubs are found in every part of Canada. 


Sailing has its enthusiasts just as in other 
countries. There are many yacht clubs, not only 
on the seacoasts but wherever there are towns and 
cities on lakes. Nearly every summer resort and 
waterfront city has an annual regatta that features 
yacht races. Some of these are international, like 
those off Lake Huron's Manitoulin Island, and those 
in Lake Ontario's Bay of Quinte. Many tourist 
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resorts and summer camps have sailing facilities, 
and you can rent a sailboat by the day or for longer 
periods. The Canadian ten cent piece is inscribed 
with a picture of the Bluenose, a fishing boat famed 
as winner of many sailing races. 

Although horse racing is not as popular as 
in many other countries, Canada has the oldest 
established race on the North American continent 
and a good many tracks. Polo has always had a 
small but intensely loyal following. 

In the West, there are annual rodeos where 
skilled cowboys compete in riding bucking bronchos 
and steeds. The Calgary Stampede is known all 
over the world. The feature event at the stampede 
is a race between the old canvass covered wagons 
used by the pioneers, called chuck wagons. 

Swimming goes on all the year round, for many 
communities have indoor pools. But, of course, 
summer is the season. Swimming and diving 
championships and competitive water polo are 
carried on in water carnivals and regattas. 
Ornamental swimming and life-saving are practised 
by thousands. Rowing and paddling regattas are 
held every year, sometimes accompanied by sail 
and speed boat races. 

For many, no vacation is really complete unless 
a trip is made to a public park, or some camping 
resort. Canada has maintained an area in national 
and provincial parks larger than the whole of Scot- 
land. The Parks are very different in character. 
Some are sites of old forts which were used in the 
wars of the 18th and 19th centuries; others are huge 
areas of lake, virgin forest and mountain. Some are 
wild animal reservations and bird sanctuaries. 
Almost all of them can be reached by railway or 
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highway. Mountain climbing and mountain trail 
riding are popular activities. Canoeing is one of 
the most characteristic Canadian activities. The 
interior of the country was discovered and opened 
up by voyageurs travelling in canoes. Even today— 
by lake, river, canal, and portage—you can travel 
for thousands of miles by canoe. In 1947 one man 
travelled all the way across Canada in this fashion. 

More Canadians than ever are taking to hiking 
and biking. The number of low-cost youth hostels 


is steadily growing and planned tours are now 
available. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


In pioneer days, handicrafts provided much 
clothing and most home furnishings. Now cratts, 
such as leather, woodwork, pottery and many more, 
provide recreation and means of self-expression for 
those whose daily work is in office or factory. But 
they may also afford a means of livelihood. Some 
parts of Canada, particularly Quebec, are famous 
for special skills. Canadians who come from 
Europe have added greatly to the quality and 
variety of craft work. Many of these crafts are 
carried on in homes, but increasingly the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the churches and community centres 
offer facilities for groups of people to work together. 
Camera clubs are numerous and collectors’ societies 
are increasing. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
movement to develop Community Centres. A large 
centre may be equipped with an auditorium, and 
with workshops, lecture rooms, and offices for the 
direction of various cultural activities. In smaller 
places the Community Centre is usually a hall in 
which meetings and other community activities are 
held. Whatever its size, the Centre is the place to 
go for recreational activities. It is also the spot 
where a stranger may expect to meet people and 
make friends. 

In many a small town the ability to play bridge 
is almost as great a social asset as the ability to 
converse readily. The bridge or whist table is the 
centre for both afternoon and evening social events. 
News of community doings is exchanged with 
the cards 
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For young people especially, dancing outranks 
any other activity for popularity. Some people 
apply the word “jitterbug” as a synonym for 
adolescent. The greatest volume of dancing takes 
place in a friendly, social setting such as is provided 
in a youth canteen or school or club gymnasium. 
Often the music is from a gramophone or “juke 
box", a name given to the recording machine which 
plays a record each time a nickel is inserted. Most 
towns and all cities have a number of public dance 
halls ond there are a few night clubs particularly 
in Montreal. 

Square dancing is popular in rural areas and 
with all city folk who have tried it out. A fiddler 
and pianist usually provide the music. A bam 
with a well supported floor is often the setting for 
rural dances, termed “barn dances’ and “hoe 
downs’. 

People the world over go to the movies. Cana- 
dians cities and towns, and even villages, have 
their own theatres. While American moving 
pictures predominate, there is an increasing number 
of pictures from England and European countries. 
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In addition to the commercial theatres, people, even 
in remote areas, can regularly see short document- 
ary music and art films. Any village may have at 
least one such programme shown to school children 
and adults each month. Churches and clubs often 
provide the same films for their members in the 
cities. 

This has been made possible by the establish- 
ment of the National Film Board. The Board 
produces a steady flow of films about Canadian 
industry and geography, how people live, their 
music, arts and crafts. Several commercial studios 
are making similar films, and so are some business 
and industrial firms. A visitor can probably get at 
least a partial understanding of Canada more 
speedily and effectively through these pictures than 
in any other way. 


Only a handful of theatres for plays exist in 
Canada. But American, English and Irish companies 
can be seen in some of the larger cities and amateur 
dramatic societies flourish in many places. Here 
is a social activity as well as a creative one. A 
recent visitor to a remote village within the Arctic 
circle witnessed a performance of Hamlet. It was 
an unique experience for him because only he and 
the director were able to watch the entire perform- 
ance. Every other man, woman and child in the 
village had some part in the play! 

The annual Dominion Drama Festival draws out 
the best local talent from all over Canada. Many 
competent actors are being trained and the art of 
play writing is beginning to develop. 

Radio plays, both in French and English, are 
the equal of anything on the North American 
continent. A troupe of young writers, actors and 
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musicians, called Stage 48, have gained an inter- 
national reputation for experimental and high 
quality dramatic radio productions. 


Broadcasts of musical performances, variety 
shows, talks and forums, and children’s programmes 
have a wide audience. Hints about good farming 
are broadcast every day. Canada has both 
privately owned radio stations and a national radio 
system, called the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation. With a short wave receiver many European 
stations can be heard, while American programmes 
are available on most long wave receivers. 


A striking growth in Canadian art has taken 
place in the past few decades. Artists such as 
Tom Thomson, A. Y. Jackson, Lauren Harris and 
Emily Carr, are widely known and recognized in 
other countries. There are now dozens of artists 
at work in oils, water colours and the other art 
media. Even more encouraging is the fact that 
hundreds of Canadians have contributed to recent 
shows. Sketching is no longer left to the professional 
artist. It is becoming more common for a person 
going off on a holiday to take brush and palette as 
well as tennis racquet and fishing rod. 


Canadians, too, are becoming increasingly 
interested in sculpture. Perhaps the best known 
names are Frances Loring, Florence Wyle and 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood, but there are many others 
working in this field. People all across the country 
are trying their hand at modeling, and deriving 
great personal satisfaction. The Canadian Arts 
Council is giving leadership to sixteen national art 
and cultural societies. It is also working to ensure 
that the artist will make a full contribution to 
Canadian life. 
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The National Gallery of Canada at Ottawa 
gives exhibitions and lectures, and sends pictures 
on loan to Canadian cities and abroad. It helps 
prepare radio broadcasts for schools on the subject 
of Canadian art, gives lectures and film showings 
in all parts of the country, and distributes  silk- 
screen reproductions of noted Canadian paintings. 
These reproductions are moderate in price. 

There are ten symphony orchestras, many 
choral organizations and literally thousands of 
vocal and instrumental soloists. Annual musical 
festivals take place in most cities, the largest of 
which is held in Winnipeg. Such festivals, for 
which thousands of school children and adults 
prepare for weeks in advance, provide opportunities 
for participation and for enjoyment alike. A number 
of schools and colleges provide training in these 
arts for the professional and skilled amateur. At 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, held each summer 
in the Rocky Mountains, young Canadians gather 
to study and practise painting, dramatics, music, 
and creative writing. 


More books by Canadians are coming off the 
presses than ever before. Such recent novels as 
Hugh MacLennan’s Two Solitudes, Gwethalyn 
Graham's Earth and High Heaven, and Gabrielle 
Roy’s Bonheur d’Occasion, show a maturity new 
to Canadian fiction. There are also poets who 
command attention abroad, as well as at home. 
E. J. Pratt, with his narrative poems, such as Brébeuf 
and His Brethren, is perhaps most widely known. 
Canada has now her own national magazines, 
which offer the Canadian writer a home market for 
articles and _ stories. 

Many cities and towns have free public 
libraries. But there are still urban centres which 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL IN QUEBEC 


lack adequate facilities. Rural Canada is much 
less well-served. Large areas are completely with- 
out library service. Steps are being taken to meet 
the situation, and the next few years should bring 
substantial improvement. Prince Edward Island 
has led the way with a province-wide system. 
There are travelling libraries in British Columbia. 
Every three weeks a library van travels 750 miles 
through the Fraser Valley, bringing books to 40,000 
subscribers. The Okanagan Valley also has a well 
developed service. Saskatchewan is making strides 
with its regional library system. And some counties 
in Ontario are well organized. While facilities are 
growing, there is still much to be done. Information 
about libraries can be had from your provincial 
Department of Education, or from the Canadian 
Library Association in Ottawa. 
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CHAPTER XV 


CANADA'S LANGUAGES 


Both English and French are official languages 
for Canada’s Federal Parliament and Courts, 
However, the 1941 census reported that only about 
one Canadian in ten could speak both languages. 
Two-thirds of them could speak only English, 
another fifth could speak only French. More than 
a hundred thousand adult immigrants could speak 
neither French or English at the time of the census, 
but many of these were attending language classes. 


English and French are spoken in many parts 
of the world. There are always some variations in 
vocabulary and pronunciation. Certainly some dif- 
ferences can be noted between the English and 
French spoken in Canada and that in England and 
France. For various historical reasons, speech in 
Canada, whether English or French, is rich in idiom 
and slang. As one might expect, both show how 
strong are American cultural influences in Canada. 
Speech at a baseball game in Montreal is most 
picturesque with its quaint mingling of Gallic verbs 
with American slang. 


French is the first language in almost every 
section of Quebec province, in a few counties in 
Ontario and in scattered areas of New Brunswick, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. For one 
who does not intend to live in these regions, the 
wisest plan would be to make English the first 
language. 

In every province classes have been set up for 
the teaching of English. In most cases a start is 
made with what is called basic English, which can 
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effectively be used for business and social speech 
even though it employs a vocabulary of less than 
a thousand words. Great effort will be made to 
teach a satisfactory pronunciation. How words are 
pronounced is almost more important than what 
words, when a person is living in a new country. 


Information about language classes can be 
secured from the Department of Education in each 
province. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


TRAVEL IN CANADA 


Canadians can travel thousands of miles in 
a straight line and still be in their own country. 
It is almost 3,500 miles from Halifax to Vancouver 
by the shortest railway route. Dawson City, in the 
Yukon, is 1,550 miles by water and rail from Vic- 
toria, at the southern end of Vancouver Island. It 
is 2,340 miles from the head of the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Canadians like to travel. Many of them use 
their annual holidays to visit other parts of their 
country. The seacoasts, the mountains, the northern 
lakes and woods are sought out by tourists from 
all parts of Canada every year. 


The motor trip is an institution. Many people 
spend their vacations in the family car. They may 
set out on carefully planned tours, or on casual 
jaunts through the countryside. Overnight stops are 
often at tourist houses, or at roadside cabins where 
it is possible to cook meals. Some people take 
along their own camping equipment and are com- 
pletely independent. 


In 1941, a peak year, about one out of every 
nine Canadians owned a car. But wartime 
restrictions on tires, gasoline and repair parts, and 
the fact that no new cars were manufactured, 
reduced the number of automobiles on the road. 
Now numbers are again rising, and it is once more 
possible to use the motor car for pleasure. Motorists 
must pass a test and obtain a driver's license before 
they can drive on a public highway. 
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Highways are a provincial responsibility. The 
Federal government builds roads only in the 
National Parks and throughout the Northwest 
Territories. In the settled parts of each province 
there are concrete or macadam trunk highways. In 
less settled sections highways are gravelled. 
These divide off into graded dirt roads, and finally 
into trails extending into the frontiers of settlement. 
The quality of roads in Canada depends upon the 
amount each province can afford to spend on their 
construction and upkeep. 


Many highways in eastern Canada wind 
through a rolling and varied countryside, while 
on the western prairies, roads are laid out in per- 
fectly straight lines along the divisions of the land 
survey. In the foothills of Alberta and the mount- 
ainous regions of British Columbia, roads and high- 
ways follow natural contours. 


Something like 5,000 miles of provincial roads 
connect at boundary lines to form what is known 
as the Trans-Canada highway. Most of this is of 
gravei construction, although there are long paved 
sections, especially in southern Ontario. The final 
gaps in the highway were not closed until quite 
recently. In 1940, the Big Bend Highway completed 
the road through the Rocky Mountains. A year 
later, the last section was built in northern Ontario. 


The Canadian route is the only highway across 
North America which does not pass through great 
stretches of sandy desert or arid wasteland. But 
although the road has great beauty and variety, 
few Canadians travel the all-Canada route. Sections 
of the highway are still rough. At present, most 
people prefer to dip into the United States for at 
least a portion of their journey. 
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The Alaska Highway was constructed by the 
United States government in 1942 as a military road. 
It runs from Dawson Creek, British Columbia, 
through Whitehorse, in the Yukon Territory, to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

All but about 300 miles of this more than 1,500 
mile roadway pass through Canadian territory. In 
April, 1946, Canada took over jurisdiction and main- 
tenance of the Canadian section. This means that 
Canada now has a motor road through northern 
British Columbia and Alberta into the Yukon. The 
Alaska Highway is of gravel construction and is, 
therefore, likely to be difficult in spring months. 
There are service stations and stopping places at 
fairly regular intervals along the road. But anyone 
travelling the Highway should make sure of his 
supply of motor fuel and of food. 

Most travel in Canada is done on her railways. 
In 1945, almost fifty-three and a half million pas- 
sengers were carried by the railway companies. 
The two main companies are the Canadian National 
Railways (C.N.R.), owned by the people of Canada, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway (C.P.R.), owned 
by British and Canadian shareholders. Both lines 
run trains from coast to coast. 

Canada has, all told, 56,811 miles of railway. 
While the United States and the Soviet Union both 
have more miles of line, Canada has the greatest 
per capita mileage. 

The Canadian National Railways is the longest 
railway system in North America. It has over 
twenty-three and a half thousand miles of line. In 
1946 it was also operating cargo and passenger 
vessels to the West Indies, a steamship service 
from Vancouver to Alaska, eight year-round hotels 
and three summer resorts. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway operates almost 
21,000 miles of track, and has more parlour cars, 
dining cars, and sleeping cars than any other rail- 
way in the world. It also runs a passenger service 
across the Atlantic, across the Pacific, on the Great 
Lakes, across the Bay of Fundy, and up and down 
the British Columbia coast. It owns 14 hotels in 
as many Canadian cities, and has five summer 
resorts. 


By 1947, there were three railways into the 
northern regions of Canada. The Ontario North- 
land runs to the head of James Bay, with its terminal 
at Moosonee, at the mouth of the Moose River. A 
branch of the Canadian National Railways runs to 
the western shore of Hudson Bay. Its terminal is at 
Port Churchill, at the mouth of the Churchill River. 
The Northern Alberta Railways is a joint enter- 
prise of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It has three terminals— 
one at Waterways on the Peace River, another at 
Hines Creek in Alberta, and a third at Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia. Plans are now under way 
for the construction of other lines into the northern 
sections of Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Canadian trains, even on main lines, do not 
make the average speed per hour of crack British 
and continental railways. This is because both 
locomotives and coaches are of heavy construction, 
built for long-distance runs, sometimes over difficult 
roadbeds. 


Canadian trains have not the small, selfcon- 
tained compartments which are general throughout 
most of Europe. Instead, regular passenger coaches 
consist of one large compartment, which has a row 
of double seats along the windows and an aisle 
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down the centre. There is a small washroom for 
women at one end of the coach, and one for men 
at the other. 


If you are going on a short trip, you will 
probably buy a ticket for the “day” coach. The 
newest and best of these coaches are of steel con- 
struction, air-conditioned, and quite comfortable. 
However, older cars are still in use which have 
none of these advantages. 


If you are willing to pay for added space and 
comfort, you may reserve a seat in the “parlour” 
or “chair” car. These coaches have a single row 
of armchairs along the windows. 


On an overnight trip there are several altern- 
atives. You can sit up in one of the ‘'day” coaches, 
which usually run on each night train. This is the 
cheapest way to travel. If you are lucky enough 
to get a seat in a modern car, you will find it fairly 
satisfactory. You can, if you choose, reserve an 
upper or lower berth in either a “tourist’’ or “stand- 
ard” pullman car. Upper berths cost less than lower, 
and “tourist’’ accommodation is less expensive than 
“standard”. There are dressing-rooms and toilets 
at either end of the pullmans. It should be 
remembered that you must have a first-class ticket 
if you want a berth in the standard sleeper, or a 
chair in the parlour car. 


The standard pullman usually has a “drawing- 
room” and two or three compartments which may 
be reserved at an extra charge. On such runs as 
those between Toronto and Montreal, and Toronto 
and Ottawa, there are coaches made up of such 
individual sleeping compartments. These are called 
bedrooms and chambrettes, and have their own 
toilet facilities. 
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It should be pointed out that meals in the 
dining-cars of trains are quite expensive. Many 
Canadians when they travel carry their own sand- 
wiches and fruit. It is possible too to buy food in 
the lunch-rooms of some stations where trains make 
long stops. If you decide to have your meals in 
the dining-car, you can estimate that it will cost 
you in the neighbourhood of $1.50 a meal. 


The oldest way of travel in Canada is by water. 
The French discovered, explored and opened up the 
interior by travelling along rivers and lakes in 
canoes. 


Canada has a record of initiative and enter- 
prise in water transportation. The first steam- 
propelled boat on the Great Lakes began its run 
in 1818. It was called Walk-in-the-Water. The first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic was built at Quebec 
City. It was the Royal William, and made its 
maiden voyage in 1830. 


Today many Canadian vessels go to foreign 
ports. They run up and down the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, and between Canadian and Amer- 
ican cities on the Great Lakes. 


Canada has about 14,000 miles of navigable 
inland lakes and rivers. Freighters run the entire 
St. Lawrence River waterway, from Quebec City 
to Port Arthur, at the head of Lake Superior. You 
can travel by boat from Quebec or Montreal to 
Toronto. From Sarnia or Port McNicoll (both about 
a four-hour rail run from Toronto) there is a two-day 
Great Lakes cruise to Port Arthur. Many Canadians 
take this trip on their summer holidays. Since the 
St. Lawrence and most of the Great Lakes ports 
freeze over, there is no winter service. 
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Summer steamship services also operate on 
many inland lakes in Ontario and Manitoba. 
Special steam boats are on the Mackenzie and 
Yukon rivers in the summer. Large stretches of 
many other Canadian rivers, and most lakes, are 
navigable. 


There are three major air transportation 
companies. The largest is the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, owned by the people of Canada, which 
operates regular services from coast to coast daily. 
The second is the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, which 
operates for the most part throughout the North 
region. The third is the Maritime Central Air Lines, 
operating only in the Maritime region. There are 
many small independent airlines which operate 
on short runs. 

In 1947, Trans-Canada Air Lines was flying 
6,400 route miles in Canada, besides operating a 
trans-Atlantic service between Montreal and 
London. 


LOADING GRAIN AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FOOD 


You will probably find Canadian foods different 
from those with which you are familiar. They may 
be processed or packaged differently or have a 
different quality. 


A careful check is made by scientists of the 
food produced in Canada. The Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa has a grading system which 
is most valuable to the consumer. Standards for 
different kinds of food were set up after a great 
deal of research, and producers and processors 
are governed by these standards. If their product 
does not conform to certain standards, they can be 
prosecuted. 


Here are some of the marks you should look 
for on produce to find out its grade: 


Choice beef has a red band running along the 
carcass. 


Good beef has a blue band. 


Butter is in three grades,—first, second, and third 
which must be marked on the wrapper. 


The best eggs are Grade A-1; next best are Grade A, 
then come Grade B, and Grade C. 


Apples and pears in boxes have three grades, Extra 
Fancy, Fancy, and Grade C. 


Other fruits are Select for the very best, and then 
No. 1. No. 1 is good for eating, cooking and canning. 
No. 2 is good for cooking. 


Vegetables have some special grades. If a 
potato is called Canada Fancy that means it is 
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over two and a quarter inches in diameter and is 
specially graded for baking. Canada No. | potatoes 
are of good size, free from blemishes. Canada 
No. 2 potatoes are smaller and may have some 
blemishes. Nearly all other vegetables come in 
two grades, Canada No. 1, Chigh quality); Canada 
No. 2 (smaller in size but only slightly inferior in 
quality ). 

The very best poultry is marked with a purple 
colour on the breast or wing; a red mark means 
second best; blue means third best; and a yellow 
mark means a bird of less quality and with more 
pin-feathers. 


Canned, frozen and dehydrated foods come 
in three grades: the best is Fancy, next best is 
Choice, and third best is Standard. Honey comes 
in three grades: No. | is fine for table use; No. 2 
has traces of pollen or wax; No. 3 is suitable only 
for cooking. There are four grades of maple syrup: 
the best is Canada Fancy, of a delicate flavour; 
next is Canada Light, of a mild flavour; third is 
Canada Medium, of a stronger flavour; fourth is 
Canada Dark, which may have a trace of ferm- 
entation. 


These are the main things to watch for when 
buying food from Canadian stores. Government 
scientists are working to increase the kinds of food 
to come under grading. 


The Federal Department of Health and Welfare 
has prepared a list of food rules, giving the 
minimum daily requirements in various health- 
protective foods. The Department recommends 
that each person eat at least these amounts every 
day: 
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Milk—a half pint for an adult. At least a pint for 
a child. Some cheese should also be eaten. 


Fruits—one serving of tomatoes or of citrus fruit 
(oranges, grapefruit, lemons) or fruit juice; 
one serving of other fruit, fresh, canned or 
dried. 


Vegetables—one serving of potatoes; two servings 
of vegetables, preferably the leafy green or 
yellow ones. These should frequently be eaten 
raw. 


Cereals and Breads—one serving of a whole-grain 
cereal Cusually at breakfast) and four to six 
slices of Canada Approved Bread, brown or 
white. 


Meats and Fish—one serving daily of meat, fish 
or fowl; liver, heart or kidney should be served 
at least once a week. 


Eggs—at least three or four eggs per person per 
week. 


The family on moderate income is finding 
that it must spend a very high percentage of 
this income on food today. This is particularly 
true in the larger cites. The prices of different 
foods in Canada vary widely, depending upon 
the area and upon the season. 

The cost of living in Canada rose only 
moderately during the second World War because 
of price and trade controls which the Government 
placed on almost all the articles used in everyday 
life. However, after the end of the war, these con- 
trols were removed and prices rose sharply. 

You will probably continue to cook and prepare 
meats, poultry, fish, cereals, vegetables and desserts 
in the same way you did in your homeland, but 
you may also want to learn something about Cana- 
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dian cooking. You will find it different in many 
respects from the cooking with which you have 
been familiar. 


Many kinds of cook books are available, and 
you will want to own one as soon as possible. 
Canadian Cook Book by Nellie Lyle Pattinson, can 
be recommended for its simplicity of style and for 
the variety of the recipes in it. It will also tell you 
about food and its uses, about meal planning and 
about carving of meats. There is also information 
on how Canadian women lay their tables and serve 
Canadian foods. 


You will soon discover that recipes are given 
in measurements instead of in weights. However, 
these measurements are standardized and measur- 
ing cups and spoons can be bought in most stores. 


Canadians eat three meals a day—in the 
morning before work, at noon and in the evening 
about six or seven o'clock. The noon meal is 
called lunch (sometimes dinner in the country) 
and the evening meal is known as dinner or supper. 
Afternoon tea is not a general custom in Canadian 
homes. 


The cost of food tends to be higher in the 
city thon in the country and higher per person 
in small families than in larger ones. 


In times past, farmers produced a great deal 
of their own food. In fact, on many farms, the 
only things bought at the grocery store were sweets, 
tea and coffee, spices and prepared foods. This is 
still true, to a large extent, in parts of the country 
where mixed farming is carried on. Here such 
vegetables as carrots, parsnips, potatoes and onions 
are stored in root cellars for use all winter. And 
the farmer’s wife is skilled in canning and drying 
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fruits and vegetables. Cows and chickens are 
kept, and milk, butter and eggs are available for 
family use for the cost of feed and labour. Pigs 
may be raised for home consumption, and a beef 
killed in the late fall to provide meat for the season. 
All this cuts down on the cash outlay for food. 


Today, however, many farmers buy their food 
in stores almost the way city people do. They may 
produce only one specialty, such as dairy products. 
On the prairies, some farmers grow a single grain 
crop, keep no cows or chickens, and raise no 
vegetables. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


CLOTHES 


Although you may have seen pictures of a 
man labelled “Jack Canuck” and dressed in knee- 
high boots, riding britches and a broad brimmed 
hat, you won't see one in real life. Canada, unlike 
some other countries, has no unique national dress. 


You will almost certainly be able to wear the 
clothing you now have, but you would be well 
advised to make no additional purchases until you 
arrive in Canada. People often make the mistake 
of buying clothing that is too heavy for most 
sections of the country. Styles, too, are likely to 
be different and women, especially, will want to 
wear clothes that are in the current fashion. 


On the whole, Canadians dress alike. For men 
in business and clerical work and also for workmen 
off the job, a single or double breasted suit is stand- 
ard attire. Such suits are generally of worsted or 
tweed material. Women wear dresses in a great 
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variety of styles, or suits of light or mediumly heavy 
woolen cloth. Skirts and blouses are also very 
popular. 


A waterproof raincoat is standard equipment 
in most parts of Canada, particularly in B.C. and 
the Maritimes, where there is a fairly heavy rain- 
fall. In the winter, especially in the colder regions, 
a heavy overcoat is necessary, for both women and 
men. Some women wear fur coats, particularly in 
Eastern Canada and on the Prairies. Most men 
wear woolen underwear in the winter, unless they 
are in the milder regions. Women seldom wear 
woolen underwear, because houses are centrally 
heated, as are office buildings, stores and other 
places of work. 


Workmen wear a great variety of special cloth- 
ing, depending upon the job they do and in what 
part of Canada they live. Loggers, farmers, fisher- 
men, miners and mechanics all have clothes suited 
to their jobs. Your fellow workers or your trade 
union representative will give you advice on what 
to buy. 


You are likely to require some special foot- 
wear no matter where you live in Canada. In 
regions where there is a good deal of snow, canvas 
and rubber overshoes are worn. In rainy weather, 
you will probably need rubbers. 


Canada's summers are usually quite long and 
warm. Most people have special light clothing 
for that time of year. 


Children wear much the same kind of cloth- 
ing everywhere. There are special play clothes 
for young children for both summer and winter. In 
summer, they are usually dressed in light cotton 
clothing of a durable kind. In winter, the youngest 
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wear snow suits made of heavy woolen cloth. 
These are either in one piece or have separate 
pants and tunic. Young boys at school wear short 
trousers for the first few years. In the later grades, 
they change to long trousers. Needless to say, it 
is a great day in a young lad’s life when he first 
takes to wearing long pants. Girls in school wear 
dresses, skirts and sweaters or tunics. Here again, 
except for the tunics, styles vary much more than 
among the boys. It is well for parents to know the 
type of clothes that Canadian children wear, 
because a child is inclined to be very sensitive if 
he is dressed differently from other children. Such 
a small thing as this might make it much easier for 
your children to feel happy in new surroundings. 


—_ 


SUMMER 
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CHAPTER XIX 


BUYING AND SELLING 


There are many types of stores in Canada, 
selling many different types of goods. Besides the 
great number of small stores specializing in part 
icular commodities, such as furniture, clothing, 
shoes, books and so on, there are large depart 
ment stores. These usually cover several floors 
and sell a great variety of goods. Some of the 
largest have as many as two hundred departments, 
each specializing in a different kind of merchandise. 
Most department stores will deliver goods to the 
home of the buyer. 


There are a great many neighbourhood food 
stores where you will be served by a clerk or by 
ihe store owner. There are also selfserve gro- 
ceterias, where you will select the articles you wish 
to buy, put them in a basket or a little wheeled cart 
and take them to a counter where they are wrapped 
and checked. The price of the various articles is 
clearly marked on the shelves. You will pay a 
cashier stationed at the counter for your purchases. 
About 25 percent of all the goods sold in Canada 
is bought in groceterias. Not many groceterias, 
however, will deliver goods to your home. 


You may be surprised at the wide range of 
goods on display in the drugstore. Cosmetics, 
cigarettes, stationery, paper-covered books, and a 
great many small household articles are sold, as 
well as patent medicines. The making up of 
prescriptions for customers is a very small part 
of the business of many druggists. Larger drug- 
stores may even have lunch counters or “soda 
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fountains”, where ice cream, soft drinks, coffee, 
sandwiches and light lunches are served. In some 
neighbourhoods, the drugstore serves almost as a 
club for the local young people. 

All cities and most towns have markets, where 
farmers from the surrounding districts bring their 
produce and offer it for sale. Many Canadian 
housewives prefer to shop at these markets. There 
are also pedlars who take merchandise around in 
trucks and wagons and sell from door to door. 
Bread and milk are also sold in this way. Women 
who buy regularly from a breadman or a milk- 
man usually purchase sheets of tickets so that they 
do not have to pay cash in each individual tran- 
saction. These tickets are left out with the empty 
milk bottles, so it is a very convenient way of pur- 
chasing. 

If you live in a small town, village or farming 
district, where the selection of articles offered by 
your local store may be limited, you can buy most 
of the things you will need from a mail order house. 
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There are a number of these mail order houses in 
Canada. They will send you an illustrated 
catalogue showing the price and giving a 
description of the goods they offer for sale. 


Canadians do not always pay cash for what 
they buy. Often they purchase items on the “‘install- 
ment plan”, which means that they complete a 
purchase in several payments over a period of 
time. The more expensive articles, such as auto- 
mobiles, furniture, clothes and jewellery are often 
bought on time payments. 


It is not even necessary to go to a store to 
purchase merchandise. The department stores and 
most of the small neighbourhood shops will accept 
orders on the telephone and deliver goods to your 
house. They may also open a charge account for 
you. A charge account will allow you to pay for 
your month’s purchases in one transaction at the 
end of each month. 


You will find additional information which will 
be helpful to you in your shopping in the sections 
on FOOD and CLOTHES in this booklet. 
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CHAPTER XX 


LAW 


Civil law in Canada is, broadly speaking, a 
matter for the provinces. Authority over “property 
and civil rights” is given to them by the terms of 
the British North America Act. As a result, most 
of the rules having to do with the everyday business 
of living are made by the provinces. When you 
get married, make a will, go into business or a 
profession, buy or sell land, or enter into almost 
any kind of contract, you do so under the laws of 
the province in which you live. 


The people of Quebec live under a code based 
on French law. The civil law of all the other 
provinces has its roots in the common law of 
England, which is not a code. It is a system based 
on ancient custom and judicial decisions. 


All the provincial parliaments may, of course, 
make changes in the law. It is therefore important 
to remember that, apart altogether from Quebec, 
the laws of the provinces may differ greatly. 


If you need legal advice in Quebec you consult 
an attorney. In other parts of Canada you see a 
solicitor. In Canada, the functions of barrister and 
solicitor are not divided as in Great Britain. A 
lawyer does both types of work. 

The B.N.A. Act gives to the Parliament at 
Ottawa the right to say what crime is and to decide 
upon the penalties. 

Criminal law is enforced in every province 
under the law-making powers of the Parliament at 
Ottawa. There is a single criminal code for the 
whole of Canada, which means that there is no 
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difference in the law from one province to another. 
What is a crime in Quebec is equally a crime in 
British Columbia. This stands in sharp contrast 
to the civil law, where each province is free to 
make its own rules. 

But it is possible to be sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment under provincial law. The provinces, 
for example, control the sale of liquor. In each 
province there is a separate law and in each 
province there are penalties for breaking the law. 
This is true of all matters which the provinces con- 
trol. No law has much usefulness unless there 
are sharp teeth in it. 


Law is enforced, as in other countries, by 
higher and lower courts. The highest authority is 
the Supreme Court of Canada. In criminal cases 
there is no appeal beyond its decision. In civil 
matters it is still possible to appeal to the Judicial 
Committe of the Privy Council in London, although 
this will probably not continue much longer. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Banking is regulated by the Federal govern- 
ment under the terms of the Bank Act. Ten 
chartered banks and the Bank of Canada operate 
under the terms of this Act. The Bank of Canada 
is the central bank and is not used by the general 
public. It is what is called a “Bankers bank’’— 
that is, it receives the deposits and regulates the 
cash reserves of the chartered banks. Because it 
is regulated by the government, the Canadian bank- 
ing system is completely reliable. There has not 
been a bank failure in Canada since 1923. Under 
existing banking laws, there can not now be a 
failure in which depositors lose money. You can 
feel absolutely safe in depositing your money in 
a Canadian bank. 


While Canada has only ten chartered banks, 
each bank has a great many branches. In 1948, 
there were 3,500 such branches scattered throughout 
the country. Most Canadians keep their savings 
in the chartered banks. A savings account may 
be opened with the deposit of one dollar at uny 
bank, and deposits and withdrawals of money are 
handled quickly and simply. Bank hours are from 
10 A.M. until 3 P.M. on weekdays and from 
9 A.M. until 11 A.M. or 10 A.M. until 12 noon 
on Saturdays. Interest is paid on savings. 


The Canadian Government Post Office operates 
a savings bank and deposits can be made at any 
Post Office in the Dominion. There are also a great 
many credit unions or co-operative banks in Can- 
ada. In 1945 there were 2,200 credit unions in 
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existence. Since these are regu- 
lated by provincial laws they, too, 
are safe and reliable. The Post 
Office bank pays interest on de- 
posits and credit unions pay a 
dividend annually on savings. 


Chartered banks have non-sav- 
ings accounts called current ac- 
counts. These are used by busi- 
nesses and individuals for com- 
mercial purposes. A great deal of 
business is carried on by cheques 
drawn on current and savings ac- 
counts. If you can establish your 
identity, businesses will accept 
cheques drawn on your personal 
account. 

If you wish to send money back 
to Europe, this is possible within 
the regulations of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. Your 
bank manager will explain these 
regulations to you and will help 
you purchase a bank money 
order which can be cashed 
by your friends or relatives. 

Canadian money is not 
difficult to understand, since 
it is based on the decimal 
system. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
MEASUREMENTS 


Nothing in Canada can be more confusing at 
first than weights and measures. For some of these 
Canada follows the British system, for some the 
United States system, and for others the metric 
system. 


The weights and measures established by law 
in Canada are the British imperial yard, imperial 
pound avoirdupois, the imperial bushel, the imperial 
gallon. Yet Canada does not use the imperial 
hundredweight nor, with few exceptions, the imperial 
ton. She uses the hundredweight of 100 pounds 
and the ton of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, which is 
a United States practice. 


For scientific measurement and weights, in 
laboratories and on research projects, Canada’s 
Scientists use the metric system for weights, lengths, 
and capacities. Canadian druggists use apothec- 
aries weight for drugs, and jewellers use troy weight 
for gold and silver. Temperature in Canada is 
commonly measured on the Fahrenheit scale, 
though scientists use Centigrade thermometers. 
Tables of measurement and a few useful compar- 
isons can be seen on the next page. 


Some special trades, like railroading, use what 
is sometimes called railroad time. It divides the 
the day into twenty-four hours, beginning with 
midnight. 
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TABLES OF MEASUREMENT 


LENGTH 
12 inches ==") foot 
3 feet at Wali aye | 
5¥2 yards SL TO 
320 rods Soo pl ELL 
1 inch — 2.54 centimeters 
1 foot — 380.48 centimeters 
1 mile — 1.6 kilometers 
AREA 
144 square inches — lsquare foot 
9 square feet — 1] square yard 
20Ya square yards — 1] square rod 
160 square rods —- | :ecre 
1 acre — .4] hectare 
VOLUME 
1728 cubic inches 24, cubic’ toct 
27 cubic feet = | cubicsyara. 
CAPACITY 
2 pints e—\1 quart 
4 quarts pe oC On 
2. gallons —— 1 peck 
4 pecks -— | busnel 
1 quart — 1.14 litres 
1 gallon — 4.55 litres 
1 bushel — 36.4 litres 
WEIGHT 
16 ounces (o0z.) — lpound (b.) 
100 pounds | — ] hundredweight (cwt.) 
20 cwt. — | ton 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


CANADA IN EUROPE 


If you are in the United Kingdom, you can 
secure information regarding emigration to Canada 
by writing to the Canadian Immigration Offices at 
42-46 Weymouth Street, London, and 18 Woodlands 
Terrace, Glasgow, also in Liverpool and Belfast. 
Information can also be secured from the Offices 
of the High Commissioners in London (Canada 
House) and in Dublin, Eire. 


On the continent of Europe, there are regular 
Immigration Offices in operation at Paris, Brussels, 
The Hague and Rome. The Canadian Missions in 
Oslo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Moscow, Prague, 
Berne, Lisbon and Athens, and the Canadian 
Government Immigration Mission at Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, are also in a position to advise you on 
immigration matters. 


Officials stationed at the above points will be 
glad to furnish you with information by personal 
interview or by correspondence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HOW TO BECOME A CANADIAN CITIZEN 


You will want to become a full Canadian 
citizen as soon as possible. Information on citizen- 
ship training may be obtained from the Department 
of Education for the province in which you live, or 
you may write direct to the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch, Department of the Secretary of State, 
Ottawa. 


There are four essential steps to take to become 
a Canadian citizen. 


The first is called a Declaration of Intention. 
In this Declaration you simply say you wish to 
become a Canadian citizen. If you are over 18 years 
of age, you can make this Declaration any time after 
you have been admitted to Canada. Your Declara- 
tion is filed with the Clerk of the Court in your 
district. 


You can file your final Petition for Citizenship 
with the Clerk of the same Court after you have lived 
in Canada five years and have been granted per- 
manent residence in Canada. During the period 
between the filing of the Declaration of Intention 
and Petition for Citizenship, you should study 
Canada's history and ways of living, because you 
have to prove you are able to assume the duties 
of citizenship. If you have not already done so, 
you should learn to speak English or French readily. 

The third step is to go personally before the 
Court and be examined. The presiding judge asks 
you questions to see whether you possess the neces- 
sary qualifications. If you have passed certain 
examinations in language and citizenship set by 
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the Department of Education in your province, he 
may accept the certificates as proof of your ability. 
You must also satisfy the judge that you are:a 
person of good character. He submits his decision 
to the Department of the Secretary of State in Otta- 
wa. If this decision is in your favour, the Depart- 
ment issues a Certificate of Citizenship and sends 
it to the Clerk of the Court. 


The fourth step requires you to appear once 
again before the Judge and take an Oath of 
Allegiance to His Majesty the King. At the same 
time, you make a Declaration of Renunciation of 
your foreign allegiance. Your Certificate of Citi- 
zenship is then presented to you by the Court and 
you become a Canadian citizen. You can then 
vote and enjoy other privileges of citizenship. At 
the same time you take on the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

When a British subject takes out his Canadian 
Citizenship Certificate he does not lose his British 
status. 
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BOOKS ABOUT CANADA 


The best way to learn about life in Canada 
is to read your local newspaper. If you already 
speak English or French this will present no diffi- 
culty. If you are not familiar with either language, 
you will find the newspaper a great help in acquir- 
ing commonly used words and expressions. 


There are two reference books on Canada which 
will be useful if you want definite facts and figures. 
The Canada Year Book and Canada 1948 are both 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa and may be ordered from that source. They 
are official publications and are completely authori- 
tative. The Year Book costs $2.00 and Canada 1948 
is priced at 25c. Both volumes will be found in all 
public libraries. 


Canadian Democracy in Action, by George W. 
Brown, published by J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, 
sells at 60c. This study of Canadian government 
was prepared for use in schools and is simply and 
concisely written. 


The Unknown Country; Canada and Her People, 
by Bruce Hutchison, is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., Toronto, at $4.50. The book describes 
life in the various parts of Canada and discusses 
the attitudes and characteristics of Canadians. 


Building the Canadian Nation, by George W. 
Brown, published by J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, sells 
at $2.25. This is a simply written, general history 
of Canada and an excellent first book on the subject. 


Dominion of the North, by Donald G. Creighton, 
published by Thomas Allen, Toronto, at $3.50. 
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Colony to Nation; A History of Canada, by A. 
R. M. Lower, published by Longmans, Green & Con 
Toronto, at $9.00. 


Canada; A Political and Social History, by 
Edgar W. McInnis, published by Clarke, Irwin & 
Co., Toronto, at $6.50. 


These three books are recommended for those 
who would like to do more reading in Canadian 
history. They will be found in all large public 
libraries. 


A Pocketful of Canada, edited by John D. 
Robins, published by Wm. Collins Sons & Co., To- 
ronto, for the Canadian Citizenship Council, sells 
at $3.00. There is also a 25c paper edition which 
may be ordered from the Curtis Distributing Co., 
66 Portland St, Toronto. This is a collection of 
Canadian poetry and prose which reflects the spirit 
of Canada. 


There are many more books about Canada — 
books which will tell you of her history, her people, 
geography and economics. Ask the librarian at 
your nearest public library to show you these books 
and help you make a choice. 
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HOW TO BECOME A.C 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


FILE WITH THE f 

CLERK OF COURT 

, OF YOUR 
DISTRICT. J 


APPEAR BEFORE 
JUDGE TO BE 
QUESTIONED AS 
TO QUALIFICATIONS 
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| MUST BE 
OVER EIGHTEEN § 
YEARS OF AGE. 


INADIAN CITIZEN 


DURING MY FIRST 
FIVE YEARS | MUST 
DEMONSTRATE THAT 
) DESERVE A 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 


2 » STUDY CITIZENSHIP 
- AT A NIGHT SCHOOL &© 


TAKE OATH ere 
OF y 
ALLEGIANCE Ge 
\ 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


There are societies and organizations in almost 
every community, interested in the welfare of the 
newcomer to Canada. You will probably be in 
touch very soon with these societies. Listed here 
are the national addresses of some associations 
which may be of service to you. 


Canadian Arts Council, 
Secretary, Claude E. Lewis, 
517 Wellington St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
340 Jarvis St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Canadian Citizenship Branch, 
Department of the Secretary of State, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Canadian Citizenship Council, 
46 Elgin St., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Canadian Jewish Congress, 
2025 University St., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


The Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service 
League, 

75 Sparks St., 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Canadian Library Association, 
46 Elgin St., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Canadian National Committee on Refugees, 
220 Queen St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Canadian Red Cross Society, 
95 Wellesley St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Catholic Women’s League of Canada, 
311 Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Departments of Education, 
Capital city in each province. 


Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, 
182 Lowther Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


National Council of Women of Canada, 


Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, 


204 Plaza Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario. 


Young Men's Christian Association, 
National Council, 

21 Dundas Square, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Young Men's and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association, 

15 Brunswick Ave., 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 
National Council, 

571 Jarvis St., 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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comers can choose a district which 
satisfies their individual interests 


and aptitudes. 
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